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New  Cop 
Shop,  More 
Beat  Patrols 
Planned  for 
Tenderloin 

by  Mike  McDermoll 

The  view  from  San  FranciscoChicf 
of  Police  Willis  Casey's  new  of- 
fice window  will  be  Jones  Street: 
a  psychedelic  shop,  a  boarded-up  bar, 
and  St.  Anthony  Dining  Room. 

Casey  and  the  deputy  chiefs  intend 
to  move  this  May  into  the  old  Hibemia 
Bank  building  on  thecornerof  McAllis- 
ter and  Jones  streets,  whose  doors  have 
been  closed  for  almost  a  decade  and 
whose  steps  have  been  dubbed  "Hiber- 
nia  Beach"  by  locals  due  to  the  numbers 
of  people  who  congregate  there  on 
sunny  days. 

Coming  along  with  Casey  and  the 
top  brass  will  evcnhjally  be  about  50 


Phoio:  Tom  McCarthy 

The  abandoned  Hibernia  Bank  building  is 
soon  to  become  a  police  station. 

police  officers  who  will  staff  the  city's 
newest  police  district,  which  will  in- 
clude pwrtions  of  three  separate  dis- 
tricts that  formerly  comprised  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

To  stem  Tenderloin  crime,  Casey 
plans  to  immediately  launch  a  60-mem- 
ber  police  task  force  which  will  dra- 
matically increase  Tenderloin  foot  pa- 
trols— with  15  to  18  officers  patrolling 
the  neighborhood  at  any  one  time. 

Casey  first  announced  some  of  these 
plansataCrime  Abatement  Conrwnittee 
meeting  March  6  in  the  Cadillac  Hotel 
ballroom,  immediately  garnering  posi- 
tive but  guarded  reactions. 

"I  won't  know  until  it  happens,  but 
on  a  visual  level  it  makesa  statement  to 
those  who  want  to  break  the  law,"  said 
Crime  Abatement  Chair  Leroy  Lx)oper, 
director  of  Reality  House  West. 

"We're  going  to  work  very  closely 
with  thecommunity  of  the  Tenderloin," 
Casey  pledged  at  the  meeHng,  adding 
that  by  having  more  officers  walk  beats, 
the  department  hopes  for  police  offi- 
cers to  become  members  of  the  commu- 
continued  on  page  9 


Ptioio'  Rhonda  Henderson 

Mary  and  her  "family" — her  two  cats  Doc  HoIJiday  and  Buster — are  homeless  and  spend  their 
days  In  the  Financial  District.  For  story  on  homeless  people  and  their  pets,  see  p.  12. 

Van  Ness  Condo  Project  Target 
Of  1^^>>  TT^Mt-  vnsivrpc  Appeal 


by  Suzanne  RosUer 

Against  the  wishesof  Tenderloin 
housing  activists,  Taldan  In- 
vestments, a  private  develop- 
ment company  in  San  Francisco,  is  seek- 
ing approval  this  month  from  the  City 
PlanningCommission  loerect  a  13-story 
condominium  lower  at  650  Van  Ness 
Ave.,  between  Golden  Gate  Avenueand 
Turk  Street. 

According  to  Victor  Gonzales,  proj- 
ect manager  with  Taldan  Investments, 
the  construction  of  the  202-unit  com- 
plex is  part  of  a  broader  trend  to  im- 
prove the  Civic  Center  area  by  opening 
restaurants  and  shops  and  building 
market-rate  housing. 

"Opera  Plaza  was  the  pioneer  for 
development,"  said  Gonzales.  "I  hope 
the  trend  of  improving  that  area  contin- 
ues." 

But  Tenderloin  housing  activists, 
pointing  to  the  $200,000  to  $400,000 


potential  sales  price  of  most  of  the  units 
in  the  proposed  building,  oppose  the 
condomi ni ums on  the  grou nds  tha 1 1 hoy 
are  part  of  a  trend  to  gcntrify,  not  im- 
prove, the  area.  In  addition,  activists 
are  balking  at  the  height  and  bulk  of  the 
building,  and  potential  parking  prob- 
lems it  will  create. 

"Any  development  on  Van  Ness  is 
important  to  the  Tenderloin.  As  rents 
go  up,  the  neighborhood  t>econrv?s  gcn- 

"Thm  project  will  block  out  light 
and  sk)f  and  air.  It's  like 
living  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto: 
you're  surrounded  and  fenced  in." 

■Joe  Kaufman 

trified,"  said  Nancy  Russell,  executive 
director  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
nirtg  Coalition  (NOMPC).  "There 
should  be  more  affordable  housing  in 

continued  on  page  14 


New  Crime  Study 

TL  Crime  Rate  Three  Times 
Greater  Than  Other  San 
Francisco  Neighborhoods 


by  Julie  Scheff 

In  the  Tenderloin's  streets,  hotel 
rooms  and  alleyways,  people  are 
three  times  as  vulnerable  to  crime 
as  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  to  be  released  this 
month  by  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition. 

Reported  cases  of  major  crime — theft, 
assault,  burglary,  rape,  or  murder — 
struck  the  Tenderloin  last  year  22,600 
times — almost  one  offense  for  every 
Tenderloin  resident  and  nearly  three 
crimes  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  notes 
the  report. 

Even  these  figures  may  not  paint  the 
true  picture  of  crime  in  the  Tenderloin, 


according  to  the  report.  The  U.S.  Justice 
Department  estimates  that  36.4  percent 
ofcrimegoesunreported,  whichbumps 
up  the  likely  level  of  crime  in  the  Ten- 
derloin to  192  serious  crimes  for  every 
100  residents  each  year. 

"Given  the  common  occurrence  of 
crinrws  in  the  Tenderloin's  streets,"  the 
report  says,  "it  is  very  likely  that  resi- 
dents report  their  victimization  at  rates 
even  lower  than  this  36  4  percent  na- 
tional average."  The  report  speculates 
that  with  the  citizenry  overwhelmed 
with  crime,  reporting  every  crime  to  the 
police  "loses  its  urgency  and  even  takes 
on  a  sense  of  futility"  because  nothing 
appears  to  change. 

continuat  on  page  9 


Grassroots 
Committee 
Rolls  Up 
Shirt-sleeves 
On  Troubled 
TL  Block 

by  Timothy  Williams 

Sometimes  things  must  gel  worse 
before  they  can  get  better. 
This  is  true  of  a  long-neglected 
area  of  the  Tenderloin,  called  by  one 
city  official  "the  most  dismal  block  of 
the  most  dismal  neighborhood  of  the 
city"— the  block  bounded  by  Taylor, 
Turk,  Eddy,  and  Jones  streets. 

But  since  last  summer,  the  339 
Committee — so  named  because  the 
block  is  designated  'Block  339"  on  city 
maps — has  been  working  to  improve 
that  area's  tarnished  image  and  hasten 
its  economic  develnpn>ent. 

Indicativeof  how  tough  Block  339  is, 
the  Guardian  Angels — who  have  had 
success  in  cleaning  up  tough  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles — 
abandoned  the  block  last  year  after  two 
of  their  members  were  stabbed  and 
others  were  mugged. 

From  January  through  Septemlwr 
1990,  more  than  1,200  crimes  were  re- 
ported in  Block  339,  mostly  aggravated 
assaults,  strong-arm  robberies,  and 
burglaries. 

"it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
people  are  being  mugged  in  their  door- 
ways in  the  broad  daylight,"  said  Eddy 
Street  resident  Paula  Zimmcnnan,  one 
of  about  30  people  who  are  active  in  the 
339  Committee. 

The  committee  counts  among  its 
continued  on  page  8 
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asfc  the  people  i  house  log 


by  Tatia  Jordan 
Photos  by  Phil  Head 

Should  a  police  station  be 
opened  at  the  old  Hibemia  Bank 
Building  on  the  corner  of  Jones 
and  McAllister  streets? 

(Asked  around  the  neighborhood.) 


Debra,  34, 
Chronicle  Hotel 

"Yes.  I  think  a  sta- 
tion there  will  stop  a 
lot  of  the  crime  and 
the  drugs  " 


Jonathan,  30, 
Poh-ero  Hill 

"I  don't  see  what 
they  need  to  put  a  sta- 
tion here  for.  There's 
already  one  down- 
town. It's  too  dose  to 
the  one  downtown." 


David  Henderson,31, 
the  Mission 

"1  think  so,  because 
there's  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion right  down  there 
at  that  comer." 


Tanya,  31,  Fillmore/ 
Western  Addition 

"I  think  they  should 
because  the  police 
would  be  more  avail- 
able for  the  people 
here.  But  then  it  might 
not  be  so  good  to  have 
it— 850  Bryant  is  not 
so  far  away. 

LaRon  Franklin,  30, 
Tenderloin 

"You've  got  a  lot  of 
heavy  drug  traffic, 
there's  a  lot  of  dope 
down  there.  So  hav- 
ing a  police  station  in 
the  Tenderloin  will 
help  clean  up  the 
Market  Street  and 
Civic  Center  area." 

Nancy  Russell,  43, 
Potrero  Hill 

"I  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  pwlice 
station.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  happy  atwut 
it,  but  there  wasn't 
enough  community 
input.  Also,  there 
wasn't  enough  consid- 
eration for  other  uses. 
1  wanted  a  performing 
arts  center. " 

Richard  Tranter,  63, 
Marlton  Manor 

"1  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have 
police  close  at  hand  in 
the  Tenderloin.  And 
have  more  foot  patrols, 
too." 


"Nobody" 

"They  ought  to  do 
something  with  the 
bank.lthinkil'sridicu- 
lous  that  it's  just  sit- 
ting there.  Do  some- 
thing with  it." 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Execurive  Director 

Central  City  Hospilality  House 

One  of  Ihe  blessings  of  civilization  is 
people's  tendency  tocomc  together 
in  times  of  crisis.  The  test  of  civic 
leadership  does  not  arise,  therefore,  in  times 
of  military  confrontation  or  natural  disas- 
ter. It  is  demonstrated  in  the  challenges 
which  citizens  confront  daily — such  as 
homelcssness,  for  which  there  Is  little  un- 
derstanding, insufficient  resources,  and  no 
consensus. 

Currently,  citizens'  concern  about  homc- 
lessness  is  high,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
constructive  or  sympathetic.  There  is  much 
talk  about  a  "backlash"  against  the  home- 
less population.  However,  frustration 
vented  at  the  most  visible  manifestation  of 
this  problem — homeless  people  them- 
selves— is  the  inevitable  result  of  high  cx- 
pectationscreated  by  politicians'  false  state- 
ments and  unfulfilled  promises. 

Small  wonder  that  such  confusion 
abounds.  Homeless  programs  operate  at 
virtual  capacity,  so  that  people  living  on  the 
streets  are  turned  away  from  shelters  and 
have  no  place  else  to  go.  However,  San 
Francisco's  response  to  homelcssness  has 
been  dominated  by  public  pronouncements 
from  top  officials,  assuring  the  citizenry 
that  the  system  is  accommodating  all  in 
need  (1986),  that  there  arc  no  "tumaways" 
from  the  shelter  system  (1988),  and  that 
viable  alternatives  to  the  streets  exist  (1990). 
Such  assurances  always  contain  a  pledge  to 
collaborate  with  community  groups  and 
homeless  providers,  but  the  primary  mode 
of  communication  consists  largely  of  politi- 
cal wrist  wrestling,  arm  twisting,  and  other 
forms  of  muscle  flexing. 

It  can  be  no  surprise  that  the  products  of 
this  process  are  mainly  political.  Periodi- 
cally, homeless  service  "plans"  arc  loudly 


letters 


Portable  Toilets 

Editors: 

We  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center 
are  asking  for  your  support  and  that  of  the 
Tenderloin  community  in  obtaining  public 
toilets  fortheTenderloin. The  health  hazard 
which  currently  exists  on  the  streets  of  our 
neighborhood  is  a  disgrace  which  more 
closely  resembles  the  hygiene  standards  of 
Calcutta  than  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
civilized  cities.The  health  risks  presented  to 
all  San  Franciscans  require  immediate  ac- 
tion. Fortunately,  the  city  can  easily  remedy 
the  situation  by  installing  4(1  portable  toilets 
in  the  Tenderloin  at  a  minimal  cost. 

We  urge  you  to  act  now  and  to  prevent 
hirther  degradation  of  our  community. 

-The  Staff  and  Volunteers  of 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center 


The  Poverty  Puzzle 

Editors: 

Representative  Tony  Hall's  presentation 
of  his  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger's 
proposed  legislation  was  generally  Well- 
received  by  those  attending  the  February 
forum  held  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel  (sec  The 
Tenderloin  Times.  March  1991 1.  Few  of  the 
audicnce'scommentsand  questions  for  Rep. 
Hall  and  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pclosi 
(who  accompanied  Hall),  in  fact,  directly 
addressed  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee — partly  a  tribute  to  the 
committee's  thoroughness,  partly  a  tribute 
to  the  power  of  private  persuasions. 

Those  who  spoke  raised  matters  having 
to  do  with  drugs  and  with  crime,  with 
homelcssness  and  with  housing,  with  men- 
tal health,  with  employment  and  the  like, 
and  time  and  again.  Hall  and  Pelosi  were 
led  to  say:  "You  have  raised  an  important 
issue,  but  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  dealt  with 
by  this  particular  piece  of  legislation."  To 
their  credits,  both  Hall  and  Pclosi  under- 
stood the  imperative  in  the  questions  and 
statements. 

This  divergence  from  the  agenda,  how- 
ever unwittingly,  raised  some  important 
issues,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  difficulty 
in  seeing  poverty  as  a  whole  rather  than  as 
a  bunch  of  individual  and  isolated  pieces. 
We  live  in  what  might  t>e  called  a  single- 
issue  society,  and  each  issue  has  its  own 
constituencies  and  advocates  and,  most 
critically,  its  own  routes  through  the  legisla- 
tive labyrinth.  This  leads  to  fragmentation 
at  the  governmental  top  and  to  what  soci- 
ologists call  "segmental  opposition"  at  the 
local  l>ottom.  This  approach  to  problem 


released,  then  quietly  buried.  Without  fail, 
these  plans  are  more  descriptive  of  what 
was  already  happening  than  prescriptive  of 
how  current  resources  should  be  used.  Set- 
ting up  new,  fully-funded  programs  while 
longstanding,  parti  ally -funded  programs 
lose  service  capacity  is  what  one  insightful 
former  employee  of  The  House  used  to  call 
"addition  through  subtraction." 


The  month  of  April  marks  the  formal 
opening  of  the  agency's  new  licensed  resi- 
dential facility. This  l2-bed  homecnables  us 
to  help  homeless  youth  get  off  the  streets. 
Our  celebration  is  tempered,  however,  by 
the  departure  of  Youth  Program  Director 
Ann  O'Halloran,  whoso  commitment  to  the 
House  has  now  been  exceeded  by  her  re- 
sponsibilities at  home. 

The  increase  in  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  Youth  Program's  overnight 
housing  capability,  the  near  doubling  of 
program  budget  resources,  the  development 
of  substance  abuse  services  and  an  educa- 
tional program  are  just  a  few  of  the  Youth 
Program's  many  accomplishments  during 
Ann's  tenure.  Wecongratulate  them  for  this 
progress,  and  thank  her  for  the  energy  and 
dedication  she  brought  to  our  endeavor. 


Qualityt>elongs  with  quality.  That's  why 
our  Community  Arts  Program  has  brought 
the  acclaimed  work  of  participating  artists 
to  some  of  the  best  places  in  town.  The 
revolving  show  at  the  American  Zephyr 
Gallery  and  the  upcoming  show  at  McKes- 
son Plaza  givedeserved  visibility  to  some  of 
our  city's  most  creative  artists.  The  recep- 
tion later  this  month  at  Tiffan/s  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Art  Program's  biannual 
publication  of  graphic  and  literary  works  is 
another  chance  to  take  pride  in  the  talent 
that  dwells  here  in  the  heart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


solving  effectively  prevents  anyone  from 
seeing  the  whole  picture.  The  folks  at  the 
Cadiilac^even  though  each  offered  uphisor 
her  own  bit  of  the  action,  were  collectively 
saying  that  "hunger"  is  but  one  piece  of  the 
poverty  pu7.zle. 

Dealing  with  the  parts  of  poverty  as 
single-issue  matters  has  a  devastating  effect 
on  those  organizing  communities,  for  when 
segmcntsofa  community  start  fighting  over 
the  pieces  available  to  it,  community  build- 
ing becomes  community  busting.Tragically, 
those  who  prefer  to  limit  community 
strength  know  this,  and  potential  funds  and 
resources  become  weapons  that  can  weaken 
rather  than  support  a  neighborhood,  com- 
munity, or  municipality.  Giving  can  some- 
times be  as  manipulative  as  withholding. 
When  budget  crises  limit  what  is  available, 
the  desperate  battle  over  bucks  can  under- 
mine even  the  best  intentions. 

To  oppose  this  tendency,  we  need  those 
at  both  the  congressional  and  community 
levels  who  can  "seethe  whole  picture,"  who 
know  how  the  parts  fit  into  the  whole,  and 
who  know  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  Congress  needs  some  de- 
vice— a  caucus,  an  intentional  coalition,  an 
oversight  committee — by  which  individual 
enactmentscanbefitintoa  "poverty-whole" 
in  such  a  way  that  the  parts  complement  one 
another  rather  than  create  dissension  and 
segmental  opposition. 

Congressman  Hall  began  his  remarks  by 
observing  that  there  arc  some  5,000  organi- 
zations in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  in  some 
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way  deal  with  poverty  concerns  but  that  no 
more  than  ten  of  them  vt-ork  together.  We  in 
the  Tenderloin  are  much  better  at  that 
"togetherness"  than  D.C.  seems  to  be,  but 
wecan  do  much  moreto  reduce  the  segmen- 
tal opposition  that  inevitably  arises  when 
funds  and  resources  are  in  short  supply. 
Coalitions,  networking,  master  plans,  shared 
visions,  the  lessening  of  turf  wars,  the  sur- 
render of  egos,  and  so  on  can  help  the 
community  demonstrate  a  unity  that  can- 
not be  broken  by  those  who  might  profit 
from  the  brokenness.  Things  are  tough 
enough  to  begin  with,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
waste  our  timeor  energy  fighting  each  other 
when  we  have  other  enemies  with  whom  to 
contend. 

•     -Scott  Hope 
Co-Director, 
San  Francisco  Network  Ministries 


Correction: 

A  photograph  accompanying  Rev.  Nor- 
man Fong's  article  on  page  23  of  the 
March  issue  of  The  Times  was  errone- 
ously credited  to  photographer  Phil 
Head.  The  photograph  of  teenagers  from 
Cameron  House  helping  with  the  refur- 
bishing of  the  Cambridge  Hotel  was 
actually  taken  by  Chi  Fan  Lau.  The  edi- 
tors regret  the  error. 
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Broken  Elevators,  Tepid  Water 
Irk  Tenants  at  641  O'Farrell  St. 


Single  Mothers  Fight  Back 
Against  AFDC  Cutbacks 


by  Chris  Campbell 

When  Margaret  Jarmon  hims 
on  her  kitchen  faucet,  she 
doesn't  know  whether  water 
or  roaches  will  come  out.  The  infesta- 
tion of  roaches  and  other  vermin  is  just 
one  of  the  reasons  Jarmon  and  35  other 
residents  of  641  O'Farrell  St.  have  peti- 
tioned the  San  Francisco  Rent  Board  for 
a  rent  reduction. 

Robert  Imhoff  of  Landmark  Realty 
Co.,  who  bought  the  97-unit  building 
two  years  ago,  has  reduced  the  mainte- 
nance and  janitorial  service  from  two 
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Tenants  let  their  voices  and  complaints  be 
heard  at  the  Landmark  Realty  office. 

persons  to  one,  discontinued  regular 
pest  control,  and  relaxed  the  screening 
process  for  potential  residents,  causing 
a  deterioration  of  the  building's  condi- 
tion, according  to  Jarmon. 

"Monday  mornings  the  halls  are  so 
trashed  you  can't  walk  through  them," 
Jarmon  said.  "The  old  landlord  would 
check  references,  but  with  Landmark  if 
you  have  the  money,  you  have  an  apart- 
ment." 

The  seven-floor  building,  home  to 
many  seniors,  has  two  elevators,  either 
or  both  of  which  may  be  out  of  order 
during  any  given  week.  One  senior 
resident,  Diana  Aznavoorian,  told  The 
Times  that  this  can  be  more  than  just 
inconvenient. 

"We  have  several  people  who  are 
disabled,"  said  Aznavoorian.  "If  sdiffi- 
cult  enough  for  me  to  walk  up  the  four 
flights  of  stairs  with  groceries." 

In  viola tion  of  the  city's  housing  code. 
Landmark  Real  ty,  since  November,  has 
consistently  failed  to  provide  a  supply 
of  hot  water  heated  to  a  minimum  of 
105  degrees,  according  to  Jarmon. 

"By  9  in  the  morning,  there's  no  hot 
water  left,"  said  Jarmon.  "The  manage- 
ment tells  us  it's  a  broken  part,  but  we 
believe  they  are  turning  down  the 


by  Sara  Colm 

HastingsCollegeof  the  Law  with- 
drew its  lawsuit  against  Ihecity 
last  month,  in  which  the  law- 
school  claimed  exemption  from  local 
planning  laws.  But  Hastings  spokes- 
persons continue  to  contend  that  the 
law  school  is  not  bound  by  local  laws — 
which  could  give  Hastings  wide  rein  in 
developing  its  Tenderloin  properties. 

"We  dropped  the  lawsuit  in  a  dem- 
onstration of  good  faithinmovingahead 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the 
city,"  said  Edward  Levine,  Hastings 
director  of  facilities  planning,  after 
Hastings  withdrew  its  lawsuit  March 
18. 

"We  stand  by  our  position  that  the 
college  is  generally  exempt  (from  local 
controls!,"  Levine  continued.  "There's 
no  disputing  that  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional exclusion  of  stale  properties.  But 
ifs  not  something  we  should  go  to  war 


thermostat  to  save  money." 

Tenants  say  that  when  Landmark 
bought  the  building,  they  raised  the 
security  deposit  for  tenants  who  had 
t>een  living  there  to  twice  the  monthly 
rent,  which  for  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment amounts  to  $1,000. 

Residents  are  frustrated  by  the  lack 
of  response  to  their  complaints.  "Their 
attitude  is  To  hell  with  the  tenants,'" 
said  tenant  Robert  Ervin.  "They  just 
want  their  money  and  don't  care  about 
the  conditions  of  their  building." 

"When  1  talk  to  Landmark  about  the 
problems,  they  say,  'If  you  don't  like  it, 
move  out,'"  said  Jarmon. 

Representatives  from  Landmark 
refused  to  comment  on  the  tenants' 
charges.  With  assistance  from  Old  St. 
Mary's  Housing  Committee,  residents 
have  taken  matters  into  theirown  hands. 
They  are  holding  weekly  demonstra- 
tions in  front  of  Landmark's  office,  573 
South  Van  Ness  Ave.,  where  tenants 
sing,  march  with  signs,  and  chant  slo- 
gans i  n  a  n  a  ttemp  I  to  f o  rce  La  nd  ma  rk  to 
respond  to  their  demands. 

Old  St.  Mary's  Housing  Committee 
has  also  launched  a  door-lo-door  cam- 
paign to  contact  residents  in  more  than 
100  Landmark  properties  scattered 
throughout  the  Tenderloin  and  Mis- 
sion districts,  encouraging  them  to  join 
the  fight  for  adequate  housing  condi- 
tions. Their  latest  lactic  was  on  March 
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Out  in  the  streets,  pounding  the  pavement. 
Landmark  tenants  hold  frequent 
demonstrations  at  their  landlord's  offices 
and  home,  seeking  better  conditions. 


27,  when  tenants  from  15  Landmark 
buildings — dressed  in  bathrobes  with 
bars  of  soap  and  towels  in  hand — 
greeted  Landmark  owner  Robert 
Imhoff,  as  he  relumed  to  his  home  on 
Guerrero  Street,  asking  him  if  they  could 
take  a  hot  shower  at  his  house. 


over." 

Hastings'  lawsuit  was  filed  against 
the  city  in  1989,  when  it  asked  for  a 
judicial  opinion  on  whether  the  law 
school  is  exempt  from  local  zoning 
controls. 

Hastings  has  long  insisted  that  local 
planning  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
the  law  school  because  it  is  a  slate  insti- 
tution. In  1989,  the  city  hied  to  get  the 
courts  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  law 
school  from  violating  city  law  and 
demolishing  four  quake-damaged 
buildings  owned  by  Hastings. 

The  city's  legal  action  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Hastings  demolished  the 
buildings — containing89uni  Is  of  hous- 
ing— without  receiving  city  approval. 
Hastings  then  filed  a  cross<omplaint 
against  the  city,  arguing  that  it  should 
be  free  from  city  planning  restrictions. 

In  Hastings'  announcement  in  Feb- 
ruary of  plans  to  develop  all  of  its  Ten- 
derloin properties  on  two  blocks  of 


by  Mike  McDermott 

In  response  to  Governor  Pete 
Wilson's  proposed  9  percent  cut  in 
monthly  checks  tofamilieson  public 
assistance.  Sister  Irma  Dillard  delivered 
a  simple  but  defiant  messagelast  month. 

"The  excesses  of  the  last  decade  won't 
be  put  on  the  backs  of  the  poor,"  de- 
clared Dillard,  who  isprogramdirector 
of  Sojourner  House,  a  residential  pro- 
gram for  adolescents. 

Dillard  and  a  host  of  other  welfare 
rights  leaders  spoke  to  a  group  of  70 
women,  most  of  whom  were  single 
mothers  on  public  assistance,at  a  leach- 
in  at  the  New  College  of  California,  776 
Valencia  St.  on  March  8. 

"We  want  to  makesure  that  the  voices 
of  the  victims  of  these  cuts  doesn't  go 
unheard,"  said  Zaheva  Stevens,  an  in- 
tern at  the  Income  lights  Project  (IRP), 
which  sponsored  the  gathering. 

On  March  25,  Supervisor  Angela 
Aliolo — with  encouragement  from  IRP 
and  more  than  50  children  who  are  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  recipients — introduced  a  reso- 
lutional  the  Board  of  Supervisors  op- 
posing the  AFDC  cuts  and  calling  for 
grant  levels  to  be  raised  by  at  least  9 
percent.  The  full  board  is  expected  to 
vote  on  that  resolution  this  month. 

In  the  state's  1991-92  budget,  the 
governor  is  calling  for  reductions  in 
social  services  and  education,  combined 
with  an  increase  in  taxes  for  low-  to 
middle-income  taxpayers  to  recoup  an 
estimated  $7  billion  to  $10  billion  state 
budget  deficit. 

The  9  percent  cut  in  AFDC — slated 
by  Wilson  to  take  effect  July  1 — would 
affect  12,000  AFDC  recipients  in  San 
Francisco.  Wilson's  budget  proposal 
would  slice  the  support  for  a  single 
parent  with  two  children  to  $633  from 
$694  per  month.  The  cut  would  be  par- 
tially offset  by  an  increase  in  food 
stamps — $20  more  per  month  for  a 
family  of  three. 

But  considering  that  AFDC  grants 
have  not  received  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments in  more  than  two  years,  and  food 
stamps  cannot  be  used  for  clothing, 
transportation,  or  household  items,  the 
cuts  are  sure  to  be  felt. 

"In  one  year  we're  looking  at  about 
$100a  month  thaf  sbeen  takena  way  for 


Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  McAllister 
Street,  the  la  wschool  informed  prospec- 
tive developers  that  they  would  be 
exempt  from  local  zoning  controls. 

In  a  letter  to  Hastings  on  March  1, 
City  Planning  Director  Dean  Macris 
called  the  lawschool's  remarks  "mis- 
leading." 

"This  kind  of  misunderstanding  may 
jeopardize  the  success  of  any  future 
development,"  Macris  wrote. 

Advocates  speculate  that  Hastings 
dropped  its  legal  action  against  the  city 
in  an  effort  to  lure  developers  to  litiga- 
tion-freedevelopment  sites.  "Any good 
developer  will  look  at  the  community's 


a  family  of  three  if  the  cuts  go  through," 
said  IRP  organizer  TekleMenelik.  "That 
includes  a  $60  to  $65  cut  in  AFDC,  and 
thaf  s  on  top  of  the  loss  of  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  which  was$30to$35 
last  year." 

Wilson  is  also  proposing  to  elimi- 
nate the  Homeless  Assistance  Program, 
which  provides  homeless  families  with 
financial  assistance  for  move-  in  costs. 

Shana  Pitts,  a  single  mother  with  a 
two-month-old  baby,  already  expects 
that  80  percent  of  her  $560  AFDC  grant 
will  go  towards  rent,  leaving  her  with 
$1 12  for  utilities,  clothes,  food,  diapers, 
childcare,  and  transportation. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  Pitts  said.  "He's 
cutting  back  (moneyl  for  the  children. 
AFDC  grants  arc  aid  for  the  children, 
not  the  parents. ' 

Wilson  has  publicly  slated  the  con- 
trary. "1  am  not  convinced  that  increas- 
ing the  cash  grant  has  bettered  a  lot  of 
children  in  this  slate,"  Wilson  has  said. 
'There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Wilson  added  fuel  to  the  fire  after 
releasing  his  budget  with  the  offhand 
comment  lhal  he  was  confident  welfare 
recipients  would  still  be  able  to  pay 
their  rent,  although  they  might  "have 
less  for  a  six-pack  of  beer." 

Income  rightsad vocates  have  vowed 
to  fight  the  cuts  by  busing  recipients  to 
Sacramento  for  public  hearings  on  the 
budget  expected  to  begin  this  month. 

Wilson — who  has  said  he  wants  leg- 
islation approving  the  cuts  passed  as 
soon  as  April  1 — is  actively  lobbying 
for  public  support. 

IRP's  Menelik  says  it  is  unlikely 
Wilson'scuts  will  be  approved  by  April 
1.  "But  just  the  fact  that  he  mentioned 
that  date  means  he  has  the  budget  cuts 
on  a  fast  track,"  said  Menelik.  "He  in- 
tends to  pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
deter  opposition." 

If  the  grant  reductions  are  approved, 
the  slate  will  have  to  notify  each  recipi- 
ent in  writing.  One  option  for  those 
affected,  advocates  say,  would  be  for 
recipients  to  appeal  the  reductions  by 
requesting  individual  hearings. 

"If  the  cuts  go  through,  we'll  be 
exploring  all  avenues,"  Menelik  said. 
"But  up  until  now  we've  been  focusing 
all  our  attention  on  nuking  sure  that 
these  cuts  don't  happen." 


zoning  questions  before  signing  a  con- 
tract," said  Marcia  Rosen,  attorney  for 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coali- 
tion. 

As  of  a  March  5  deadline,  Hastings 
had  received  five  responses  to  its  re- 
quest for  proposals  sent  out  to  prospec- 
tive developers,  Levine  said. 

"Ifs  a  positive  sign  that  the  lawsuit 
was  withdrawn,"  said  Brad  Paul,  dep- 
uty mayor  for  housing.  "Any  sophisti- 
cated developer  will  make  their  own 
decision  about  the  political  viability  of 
a  project — they're  not  looking  to  pick  a 
fight  with  the  city." 


Hastings  Drops  Suit  Against  City; 
Still  Insists  It's  Above  the  Law 
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Rationing  Begins  April  1 

Flood  Waters  May  Be  Rising, 
But  Drought  Isnt  Over  Yet 


by  Chris  Campbell 

Despite  heavy  rainfall  last  month, 
the  drought  is  still  in  effect  and 
San  Francisco  is  a  long  way  from 
relaxing  its  water  usage  restrictions-  In 
fact,  landlonjs  may  pass  on  penalties  if 
tenants  use  too  much  water  after  ration- 
ing is  instituted  in  the  dty  on  April  1. 

When  San  Frandsco's  water  conser- 
vation plan  goes  into  effect  on  April 
Fool's  Day,  there  will  be  no  fooling  with 
water.  Single  family  households  in  San 
Frandsco  will  be  allotted  300  gallons  a 
day,  and  units  in  multiple-unit  dwell- 
ings (apartment  buildings  or  hotels)  will 
be  allotted  150  gallons  a  day  per  unit.  If 
an  apartment  is  home  to  more  than 
three  people,  then  a  50-gallon-a-day 
increase  per  documented  resident  may 
be  allowed. 

Presently,  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Reser- 
voir, from  which  80  percent  to  85  per- 
cent of  San  Frandsco's  water  comes,  is 


by  Chris  Campbell 

With  cymbals,  drums,  and  a 
traditional  dragon  dance, 
members  of  Local  2,  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  wel- 
comed the  lunar  new  year  and  the  Year 
of  the  Ram  by  picketing  the  Pare  55 
Hotel  on  Feb.  28.  The  picket  was  part  of 
an  ongoing  boycott  of  the  hotel  by  Local 
2,  which  has  been  attempting  to  union- 
ize the  hotel  for  several  years. 

Meanwhile,  Pare  55  management  has 
filed  suit  against  Local  2,  seeking  an 
end  to  the  union's  demonstrations  and 
boycott  of  the  hotel. 

The  Year  of  the  Ram,  believed  to  be  a 
year  when  harmony  will  prevail  over 
discord,  was  also  welcomed  by  several 
leaders  of  the  Asian  community,  who 
joined  the  picket  line  in  a  show  of  soli- 
darity with  Local  2. 

Voidng  their  support  from  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck  to  a  crowd  of  100  were 
Doug  Chan,  the  president  and  treas- 
urer of  The  Chinese  Denvxratic  Qub; 
Katie  Quap,  manager  of  The  Intema- 
bonal  Ladies  Garment  Union;  Vu-duc 
Vuong,  executive  director  of  the  South- 
east Asian  Refugee  Resettlement  Cen- 
ter; and  Mabel  Teng,  the  president  of 
the  Community  College  Board. 

As  union  supporters  formed  two 
picket  lines  and  began  to  shout  pro- 
union  slogans,  hotel  guests  and  specta- 
tors appeared  confused  by  the  picket 


by  Mark  Spencer 

A flip  flop  in  neighborhood  opin- 
ion may  ease  the  way  for  a 
proposed  new  pool  hall  and  bar 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

Some  neighborhood  residents  ini- 
tially were  concerned  that  the  second- 
floor  business,  with  entrances  at  1028 
Market  St.  and  61  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
would  bring  more  problems  to  the  be- 
leaguered blocks.  Several  eariy  acliorxs 
by  the  owners,  61  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
Corporation,  such  as  posting  the  re- 
quirixi  notices  of  application  for  a  liq- 
uor license  where  they  could  be  over- 
looked by  the  public,  also  caused  bad 
blood  between  the  groups. 

"They  tried  to  put  it  through  without 
the  neighborhood  realty  knowing  about 
it"  Catherine  Bean,  an  early  opponent 
and  resident  manager  of  155  Turk  St., 
said  in  mid-March.  "1  feel  we  are  al- 
ready overpopulated  with  bars." 

Although  the  Alcohol  Beverage 
Control  (ABC)  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  issue  a  permit,  some  oppo- 


at  12  percent  of  its  capadty  as  of  March 
18  as  a  result  of  California's  fifth  straight 
year  of  drought.  The  normal  level  of  the 
reservoir  in  a  typical  rainfall  year  would 
be  at  66  percent  capadty  at  this  time  of 
the  winter.  San  Francisco's  total  water 
storage,  meanwhile,  is  at  28  percent  of 
its  storage  capadty,  or  42  percent  of 
nornwi. 

Offidals  project  that  if  San  Frands- 
cans  continue  to  use  water  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  reservoir  will  be  depleted 
in  18  months,  a  fact  which  prompted 
the  San  Frandsco  Water  Department 
(SFVVD)  to  implement  a  new  conserva- 
tion plan  Feb.  26  to  reduce  the  water 
cor\sumption  of  businesses  and  house- 
holds by  32  percent. 

"1  thir\k  the  statistics  show  that  this 
year  we  just  don't  have  enough  water," 
said  David  Champeau  of  SFWD.  "I  just 
hope  that  people  don't  get  the  feeling 
that  the  drou^t  is  over  [because  of  the 
recent  rains],  or  that  they  should  go 
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A  Tall  Order:  Unionize  the  Pare  55.  which 
Local  2  has  been  trying  to  do  tor  a  while  now. 


line  as  well  as  the  conflicting  leaflets 
handed  out  by  hotel  and  union  repre- 


nents  were  converted  following  guar- 
antees of  neighborhood  improvements 
and  tours  of  the  hall,  which  is  currently 
being  refurbished. 

'1  feel  they  at  least  deserve  a  chance," 
Bean  said.  'They  are  going  out  of  their 
way  to  connect  with  the  community." 

Anthony  Annigoni,  a  managing 
partner,  said  discussions  between  15 
community  residents  and  the  owners 
were  cordial  and  positive  at  a  March  20 
meeting  of  the  Safe  and  Sober  Streets 
Committee. 

With  a  target  May  1  opening  date, 
the  business,  tentatively  called  the  Cue 
Qub,  will  be  oriented  towards  locals 
and  serious  pool  players.  Security  will 
be  designed  to  prevent  the  hall  from 
becoming  a  lure  for  drug  dealers  or 
prostitution.  Hours  will  probably  be 
limited  to  11  a.m.  to  2  a.m. 

Some  of  the  pool  hall's  staff  positions 
will  be  filled  by  Tenderloin  residents 
and,  in  a  measure  that  impressed  for- 
mer opponents,  lighting  will  be  installed 
on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  at  the  100- 
space  parking  lot  at  the  comer  of  Jones 


twck  to  their  regular  water  use." 

Since  1988  SFWD  has  prohibited  the 
use  of  potable  water  for  nonessentials 
such  as  cleaning  sidewalks,  watering 
lawns,  and  controlling  dust.  In  addition 
to  the  new  water  conservation  plan, 
SFWD  is  now  placing  additional  re- 
strictions on  filling  new  swimming 
pools  and  hot  tubs,  watering  median 
strips  of  roadways  or  fairways  of  golf 
courses,  and  washing  cars  anywhere 
but  at  car  washes  that  recycle  water. 
However,  ground  water  may  be  used 
for  sonr^e  of  these  purposes  if  a  permit  is 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Drought  conditions  continue  to 
plague  other  Bay  Area  counties  as  well. 
In  Marin,  for  example,  water  district 
offidals  have  ordered  a  50-galIon-a-day 
allotinent  for  the  district's  customers. 

How  to  Comply 

To  adhere  to  these  new  decreases  in 
water  allotment,  consumers  should 
consider  the  following  guidelines: 

•  Take  a  bath  instead  of  a  shower 
and  re-use  the  bath  water  to  water  gar- 
dens and  plants.  If  showering,  run  the 
water  only  to  get  wet  and  rinse  off,  not 
when  soaping  up,  and  install  a  low- 


sentatives. 

'1  don't  really  understand,"  said  one 
hotel  guest.  '1  don't  want  to  lake  sides 
in  something  I  don't  know  about." 

Local  2  organizer  Tho  Do  said  that 
combining  the  demonstration  and  the 
celebration  of  the  lunar  new  year  was 
symbolic  of  the  community  renewing 
their  conrunitment  to  unioruze  the  Pare 
55.  "We  will  be  here  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
v^rin  a  contract,"  said  Do. 

The  Year  of  the  Ram  does  not  por- 
tend well  for  any  quick  resolution  of  the 
longstanding  conflict  between  the  hotel 
and  the  union,  which  had  its  latest 
wrinkle  on  March  7,  when  Pare  55 
management  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the 
union  in  Sup)erior  Court. 

The  hotel's  complaint  alleges  that 
the  union  has  misappropriated  trade 
secrets,  engaged  in  unfair  business 
practices,  and  induced  hotel  customers 
to  break  contractual  relations  with  the 
hotel  through  the  continuing  tx)ycott. 

In  a  separate  action,  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  Dearman  has  ordered  the 
union  to  appear  in  court  on  April  2  on  a 
contempt  of  court  dtation  against  the 
union's  picketing  of  the  hotel.  An  in- 
junction signed  in  February  1990  limits 
the  methods  and  tactics  of  the  union's 
dcnrronstrations.  Prior  to  that,  the  union 
had  filed  a  complaint  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  alleging  72  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  the  hotel. 


Street  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

Phillip  Faight,  board  president  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
said  the  business  may  be  a  neighbor- 
hood asset. 

'If  s  going  to  light  up  the  street  and 
put  nx>re  foot  traffic  on  the  sidewalk," 
he  said.  "I  think  everyone  is  ready  to 
work  together." 

Residents  were  also  reassured  by 
Annigoni's  reputation  in  the  pool  hall 
business.  He  was  involved  in  efforts  to 
revive  Palace  Billiards  on  Market  Street 
before  it  dosed  several  years  ago.  The 
dty  granted  the  new  business  a  billiard 
hall  permit  late  last  year.  Phil  McGee, 
permit  officer  at  the  SFPD's  Southern 
station,  said  Annigoni's  track  record 
was  a  factor  in  the  dcdsion. 

"He  ran  it  (the  Palace)  a  hell  of  a  lot 
tx?tter  than  the  previous  owner  and  the 
station  was  very  happy  with  that," 
McGee  said.  "We  think  he  krwws  what 
he's  doing." 

Faight  said  Annigoni's  reputation 
reassured  people  that  the  owners  are 
committed  to  the  business,  rather  than 
just  buying  it  for  speculative  purposes. 

"At  this  point,  it  appears  the  people 
involved  are  in  it  for  the  long  term,"  he 
said. 

Faight  said  he  will  offer  Annigoni 


flow  shower  head.  Also,  collect  the  water 
used  while  waiting  for  it  to  heat  up  and 
use  it  for  other  purposes. 

•  Run  water  only  long  enough  to  wet 
a  toothbrush  and  rinse  it  off. 

•  Fill  a  basin  with  water  when  shav- 
ing, washing  hands,  washing  dishes, 
rinsing  vegetables,  and  handwashing 
clothes. 

•  Install  a  low-flow  toilet  or  place 
plastic  soda  bottles  weighted  with 
gravel  in  the  toilet  tank  to  displace  water. 
Do  not  use  tmcks  as  they  may  disinte- 
grate and  harm  plumbing. 

•  Repair  all  leaks  in  plumbing  and 
install  water-saving  devices  on  all  fix- 
tures. 

•  Use  the  short  cycle  on  appliances 
such  as  dishwashers  and  washing 
machines  if  they  are  so  equipped  and 
only  run  these  machines  with  a  full 
load.  Install  only  appliances  that  have 
water-saving  features. 

•  Place  plants  outdoors  when  it  rains. 
Should  water  customers  not  comply 

with  these  conservation  measures,  the 
penalties  can  be  severe. 

Using  just  10  percent  more  than  your 
allocation  will  result  in  paying  twice 
the  water  rate,  which  is  presently  about 
67  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  (748  gallons) 
and  is  expected  to  rise. 

If  a  customer  uses  10  percent  to  20 
percent  more  than  their  allocation, 
which  is  only  a  few  flushes  of  a  toilet, 
they  can  expect  to  pay  eight  times  the 
normal  rate. 

Any  use  over  20  percent — atwut  one 
n^inute  of  showering — will  cost  10  times 
the  normal  rate. 

Even  though  most  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents rent  their  living  quarters  and 
therefore  are  not  responsible  for  paying 
the  water  bills,  renters  still  have  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  these  penalties. 

On  March  11,  the  San  Frandsco  Board 
of  Supervisors  voted  6  to  1  to  allow 
landlords  to  pass  on  50  percent  of  the 
finandal  penalties  for  excessive  water 
use  to  tenants,  but  or\ly  if  certain  criteria 
are  met. 

This  criteria  indudcs  providing  writ- 
ten proof  to  tenants  that  the  entire 
complex  is  installed  with  low-flow 
devices  on  every  plumbing  fixture,  and 
that  all  plumbing  has  been  ir\spected 
and  is  free  of  leaks.  The  landlord  must 
also  provide  tenants  with  a  copy  of 
water  bills  covering  the  periods  in 
question. 

And  if  money  isn't  incentive  enough 
for  customers  to  adhere  to  these  new 
measures,  tfien  perhaps  the  threat  of  a 
water  shutoff  is. 

After  the  first  violation,  a  written 
warning  will  be  issued,  and  after  the 
second,  a  flow-restricting  device  will  be 
installed  on  water  systems. 

Upon  a  third  violation  of  excessive 
water  use,  water  service  vAW  be  cut  off 
at  the  custonrter's  expense. 


suggestions  on  how  he  may  approach 
the  remaining  oppon^its.  The  ABC  has 
received  dozens  of  letters  challenging 
the  permit,  but  Faight  said  he  doubted 
all  would  be  withdrawn. 

(Zentral  police  station  is  handling  the 
alcohol  permit  and  Captain  Thomas 
Petriru  has  reconunended  the  ABC  deny 
it,  saying  another  bar  in  the  area  could 
contribute  to  problems. 

But  Petrini  also  said  neighborhood 
opposition  played  a  role  in  his  dedsioa 
When  informed  of  recent  developments, 
Petrini  said  neighborhood  support 
"would  make  me  look  at  it  in  a  different 
light,"  but  he  was  sticking  with  his 
rocommer\dation  for  now. 

In  a  related  skirmish,  the  developer 
of  the  San  Christina  project  next  door  to 
the  pool  hall  at  1000  Market  St.,  said  he 
wants  discussions  with  the  pool  hall 
owners  t>eforc  he  endorses  the  move. 
The  San  Christina  will  provide  60  units 
of  permar^t  housing  for  the  homck?ss 
under  rwnprofit  ownCTship.  Marc  Casa- 
grande,  an  officer  in  61  (3olden  Gale 
Ave.  Corp.  and  owner  of  the  building, 
has  oppc6ed  the  housing  project. 

David  Brigode,  the  San  Christina 
developer,  said  the  discussions  could 
lead  to  "more  cooperation"  txitween 
the  two  projects. 


Local  2  Celebrates  Year  of  Ram  on  Pare  55 
Doorstep — ^Union  &  Hotel  Flap  Continues 


Former  Opponents  Cue  Up 
For  New  Pool  Hall  and  Bar 
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Homeless  Times  Editorial 
Enrages  Gay  Activists 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

Times  Special  Correspondent 

The  January  1991  issue  of  The 
Homeless  Times  has  sparked  a 
fircslorm  of  criticism  from  local 
lesbian  and  gay  activists  following  a 
controversial  editorial  statement  con- 
demning homosexuals. 

The  editorial,  written  by  Mymalene 
Nabih,  says  thai  people  with  AIDS  are 
being  punished  by  God. 

Nabih,  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Homeless  Times  for  two  years,  also  promi- 
nently displayed  an  excerpt  from  The 
Good  News  Bible,  a  fundamentalist 
interpretation  of  The  New  Testament, 
saying  that  homosexuals  should  be  put 
to  death. 

"AIDS  is  one  of  (the)  penalties  for 
breaking  such  laws,"  Nabih  wrote.  'If 
all  homosexuals  were  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate island  or  into  a  separate  country, 
within  a  hundred  years  or  so,  the  place 
would  be  a  dead  and  unpopular  place. 
Thafs  proof  positive  this  is  not  sanc- 
tioned activity  by  God." 

Nabih's  comments  drew  healed  re- 
sponse from  AIDS  expert  Bart  Casimir 
of  the  Black  Coalition  on  AIDS.  'Tliere 
is  no  excuse  for  such  ignorance  in  the 
nrudsl  of  an  epidemic,"  said  Casimir. 

Casimir  also  took  exception  to  the 
comments  of  Wayne  Anthony  in  a  letter 
concerning  black  gay  men  in  the  same 
issue  of  The  Homeless  Times. 

"How  in  the  world  can  these  black 
men  walk  around  town  and  be  proud  of 
being  gay?"  Anthony  wrote  in  his  letter. 
"I  read  in  Ann  Landers  where  some  of 
them  wear  panties.  It  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  young  black  boys  who  are 
growing  up  discriminated  against,  and 
then  they  have  to  live  with  the  thought 
that  their  father  is  one  of  those  walking 
around  town  holding  hands  with  their 
male  lovers." 

"\  won't  dignify  that  with  a  com- 
nr>ent,"  Casimir  said.  "We  need  to  start 
talking  about  homophobia  and  heter- 
oscxism.  I  see  the  comments  as  nothing 
less  than  a  hate  crime." 

Nabih  said  that  by  runrung  the  two 
pieces  she  was  "not  on  a  witchhunt  or 


Pholo  Tom  McCanTiy 


Homehss  Times  Editor  Myrnatene  Nat}ih. 

interested  in  gay  bashing"  but  was 
trying  to  "save  lives"  by  alerting  gay 
people  to  the  danger  of  AIDS,  which 
she  called  a  "symptom  of  what's  wrong 
with  this  society." 

"If  someone's  gay  and  that's  what 
they  want  to  do,  I'm  all  for  that.  I'm  all 
for  freedom,"  Nabih  said.  "If  people 
keep  it  private  within  their  homes,  thaf  s 
okay.  The  problem  is  when  they  at- 
tempt to  force  society  to  say  if  s  normal. 
If  s  a  bogus  issue  to  attach  it  to  the  dvil 
rights  issue.  They  shouldn't  try  to  nwke 
us  say  a  lie.  Ifs  obvious  that  ifs  not 
normal.  The  earth  could  not  perpetuate 
itself  if  it  went  off  on  that  tangent. 

"I'm  not  out  to  criticize  gay  people," 
Nabih  continued.  'They're  obviously 
reacting  to  trauma  in  their  lives.  I  can 
understand  people  making  those  kind 
of  adjustments — ifs  hard  to  find  sane 
people  to  marry  these  days.  I  under- 
stand why  people  become  homosexual 
for  comfort." 

Nabih  said  she  was  prompted  to 
write  her  editorial  after  receiving  a  let- 
ter from  a  reader  in  regard  to  black 
homosexuals.  Casting  it  as  an  economic 
and  racial  issue,  Nabih  said  many 
homeless  blacks  hjm  to  homosexuality 
and  prostitution  in  order  to  make  a 
living. 

"The  problem  in  the  Tenderloin  with 


black  guys  who  are  gay  is  that  they  are 
trying  to  make  money  by  going  into 
prostitution,"  she  said.  'They  just  don't 
have  any  other  way  to  make  money. 
They  become  gay  to  make  money. 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  have  some  other 
options  to  make  money  than  prostitu- 
tion," she  said.  'Then  if  they  want  to 
continue  with  their  homosexuality, 
thafs  their  business." 

Funded  by  sidewalk  donations  and 
private  contributions,  Nabih's  5,000- 
circulalion  tabloid  appears  on  an  ir- 
regular basis  several  times  a  year.  A 
member  of  the  Black  Muslims  since  the 
1960s,  Nabih  said  that  she  formed  her 
opinions  on  homosexuality  and  AIDS 
based  on  divine  messages  that  have 
been  given  to  her. 

"AIDS  is  a  divine  way  of  getting 
society  back  to  sexual  morality  and  a 
family  structure,  eliminating  the  vic- 
tims of  the  breakdown  of  the  fanuly 
structure,"  she  said.  "Thafs  the  only 
way  America's  going  to  gel  strong 
again." 

Tenderloin  activists  say  they  feel 
betrayed  by  Nabih  and  question  her 
role  as  a  homeless  spokesperson  and 
community  leader. 

"\  read  the  editorial  looking  for 
sonvthing  I  hadn't  heard  before,"  said 
Michael  Harvi,  a  Tendcrioin  gay  activ- 
ist "Then  I  flashed  on  the  people  who 
hang  around  Woolworth's  on  Market 
Street  preaching  from  the  same  plal- 


by  Julie  Schetf 

In  a  role  reversal,  Adam  Sparks, 
owner  of  the  Pacific  Bay  Inn,  520 
Jones  St.,  has  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
housing  attorney  Randy  Shaw,  director 
of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  Over 
the  past  three  years,  Shaw  has  repeat- 
edly taken  Sparks  to  court  for  illegally 
converting  his  former  residential  hotel 
to  tourist  use. 

In  the  lawsuit  he  filed  March  15, 
Sparks  accuses  Shaw  of  abusing  for  his 
own  personal  gain  the  Residential  Hotel 
Conversion  Ordinance,  which  prohib- 
its landlords  from  converting  their 
hotels  from  residential  to  tourist. 

Specifically,  Sparks  alleges  that  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Oinic  has  "filed 
numerous  nulicious  suits  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  harassing  property  owiwrs 
and  blackmailing  insurance  companies 
into  a  quick  cash  settlement,"  accord- 
ing to  Sparks'  March  18  press  release. 

"I'm  estinr«ting  that  90  percent  of  the 
suits  Randy  Shaw  has  filed  never  go  to 
trial,"  said  Sparks.  "Ifs  a  scam.  He 
throws  out  a  line  hoping  to  catch  a  big 
fish — a  mere  fishing  expedition." 

In  response,  Shaw  said  that  Sparks' 
allegations  were  "100  percent  wrong" 
and  "totally  insane." 

"We  have  had  tremendous  success 
in  enforcing  the  law,"  said  Shaw.  'This 
lawsuit  is  going  to  make  Sparks  look 
even  more  foolish  than  before." 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Oinic  has 
filed  more  than  15  lawsuits  against 
landlords  who  have  flaunted  the  law 
since  it  was  enacted  in  1981.  "You  don't 
nnake  nwney  by  doing  these  cases,  but 
its  part  of  our  public  interest  mission," 
Shaw  said.  'The  only  nx)ney  you  can 
get  is  attorneys'  fees  and  costs." 

The  courts  will  frown  on  Sparks' 
lawsuit,  Shaw  predicted.  "We're  not 
going  to  sink  to  his  level  and  get  into  a 
mudslinging  contest,"  said  Shaw.  'This 
is  clearly  a  frivolous  complaint  and 
we're  going  to  make  a  motion  to  have 
the  case  thrown  out." 

Among  his  other  allegations.  Sparks 
accuses  Shaw  of  making  personal  in- 
vestments in  Tenderloin  real  estate  with 
settlements  from  his  lawsuits.  "He  is 
commingling  public  funds  to  buy  pcr- 
sonal  property  in  his  own  name,"  said 
Sparks.  "He  is  shaking  down  insurance 
companies.  He's  buying  real  estate  with 
it." 

Sparks  also  charged  that  Shaw  is 
"being  really  secretive  and  sneaky" 
about  the  ownership  of  126  Hyde  St., 
the  building  that  houses  the  Tcnderk)in 
Housing  Qinic  and  several  other  non- 


form. 

"Over  2,000  years  and  ifs  still  no 
more  than  a  poisonous  justification  for 
hate  and  oppression,"  said  Harvi,  for- 
merly an  outreach  worker  with  Health 
Care  for  the  Homeless.  "Ms.  Nabih 
would  have  been  a  big  hit  with  the 
Inquisition  or  any  similar  gang  of  'di- 
vinely mandated'  zealots." 

Lesbian  activist  Barbara  Nabors- 
Glass,  co-director  of  Income  Rights 
Project,  a  welfare  organizing  group, 
expressed  hurt  and  anger  over  Nabih's 
comments. 

'To  sec  that  kind  of  sexual  fascism 
from  her  was  a  shock,  but  the  commu- 
nity now  clearly  knows  where  she 
stands,"  Nabors-Glass  said.  "Ifs  homo- 
phobic garbage  that  has  no  place  in  the 
movement.  She's  lost  her  credibility  as 
a  community  leader." 

Jacqui  Hansen,  an  organizer  with  the 
North  Of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
minced  no  words  in  denouncing 
Nabih's  editorial. 

"I  feel  her  comments  indtc  violence," 
she  said.  "Ifs  taken  us  five  years  to  be 
able  to  be  out  as  lesbians  and  gay  people 
in  this  neck  of  San  Francisco.  Ifs  pre- 
posterous that  she  would  make  state- 
ments like  that.  I  hold  her  personally 
accountable  for  any  gay  bashings  or 
deaths  of  lesbians  and  gay  men  that 
occur  in  the  Tenderloin  since  the  issue 
was  printed." 

-Sara  Colm  contributed  to  this  report. 


profit  organizations.  Sparks  further 
claimed  that  Shaw  is  part  owner  of  the 
building  with  Hotel  Verona  owner  Paul 
Boschetti. 

Shaw  denied  having  any  personal 
financial  interest  in  the  building,  but 
said  that  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Oinic 
does. 


"This  lawsuit  is  going  to 
make  Sparks  look  even  more 
foolish  than  before." 

-Randy  Shaw 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 


'Technically,  on  paper,  Paul  Bos- 
chetti is  the  sole  owner  of  the  building," 
said  Shaw.  'The  clinic  has  an  equity 
interest  in  the  building.  The  clinic  has  a 
financial  relationship  with  Paul  Bos- 
chetti." 

Shaw  added,  'Teople  know  about 
this.  There  is  no  secret."  The  clinic's 
financial  interest  in  the  building  was 
not  for  speculative  purposes,  Shaw  said, 
but  to  acquire  a  more  permanent  home 
for  its  offices.  "We  are  not  interested  in 
the  real  estate  business,  but  we  have  a 
continued  interest  in  tenancy,"  he  said. 
"Our  space  here  is  very  suitable  for  the 
clinic.  The  cliruc  is  not  involved  in  any 
speculative  ventures  of  any  type." 

Brad  Paul,  deputy  mayor  for  hous- 
ing, said  the  lawsuit  would  probably  be 
ill  received  in  the  courts.  Paul  noted 
that  the  courts  have  repeatedly  ruled 
against  Sparks'  assertion  that  the  hotel 
conversion  ordinance  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Sparks  recently  lost  his  appeal  of  a 
contempt  of  court  conviction  for  failing 
to  set  aside  69  of  the  84  rooms  at  the 
Pacific  Bay  Inn  for  permanent  renters 
rather  than  overnight  tourists.  Sparks 
advertises  the  hotel  as  a  "Uruon  Square 
hotel" — even  though  it  sits  in  the  heart 
of  the  Tenderloin— in  the  hope  of  luring 
tourists  at  $54  a  night  rather  than  lower- 
paying  permanent  tenants. 

As  it  stands  now.  Sparks  could  face 
up  to  30  days  in  jail  or  an  equivalent 
anv)unt  of  time  picking  up  trash  around 
the  dty  for  violating  the  court's  injurK- 
tion.  But  Sparks  has  thrown  a  road- 
block in  the  way  of  that  sentence  by 
filing  another  appeal  with  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

The  city's  case  against  Sparks  for 
violating  the  Residential  Hotel  Conver- 
sion Act  will  go  to  trial  in  August  before 
the  Superior  Court  iwted  Shaw. 


Abolish  Involuntary  Poverty  Now! 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
ANTIPOVERTY  CONGRESS 

Help  Create  a  National  Antipoverty  Program! 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1  -  5  p.m. 
CADILLAC  HOTEL 
380  EDDY  (at  Leavenworth) 

The  Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop  has  been  meeting  in  the  Ten- 
derloin since  last  April  to  develop  a  one-pwge  national  antipoverty 
program  .  This  program  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  amend- 
ment, and  a  vote  at  the  April  20  Congress. 

The  results  of  the  Congress  will  be  distributed  to  the  general  public, 
the  media,  advocacy  organizations,  and  our  elected  officials,  who  will 
be  asked  to  introduce  legislation  supporting  the  program. 

For  more  ir\fonnation  about  the  Congress  and  the  proposed  program, 
please  contact  Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop, 
509  Ellis,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109  (415-776-7537). 

Endorsers:  American  Friends  Service  Co mmrttee-Comm unity  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Bay  Area  Radical  Therapy  Collective.  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center, 
Bernal  Heights  Democratic  Club,  Coalrtion  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Rights  and 
Services,  Coalition  on  Momelessness,  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  509  Cultural  Center.  Green  Party  Organizing 
Commrtlee/S.F.,  Haight  Ashbury  Community  Development  Corporation.  Roy  Harri- 
son, Homeless  Task  Force,  Income  Rights  Project,  National  Association  of  Legal 
Sen/ice  Workers.  National  Organizalbn  for  Women— San  Francisco  Chapter.  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  Northern  California  SANE/Freeze.  Reality  House  West. 
St.  Anthony  Foundation.  San  Francisco  Coalition  for  Low  Income  Housing,  San 
Francisco  Greens,  San  Francisco  Lawyer's  Committee  for  Urban  Affairs,  San  Fran- 
cisco Network  Ministries,  San  Frandsco  Tomorrow.  Richard  Allman.  Donna  &  Tom 
Ambrogi,  Tom  Ammiano,  Peter  Barnes,  Al  Bon^ice,  Davtd  Brigode,  Sydney  Ctemens, 
Gene  Coleman.  Sara  Colm,  Susan  Colson.  Sally  Gearhart,  Roma  Guy,  Vivian 
Hallinan.  Roy  Harrison,  David  &  Jan  Harlsough,  Sheriff  Mike  Hennessey,  Rev. 
Glenda  Hope,  Becky  Jenkins,  Leroy  &  Cathy  Looper.  Gil  Lopez.  Jack  Morrison, 
6art>ara  Nabors-Glass.  Pat  Norman.  Gene  &  Eva  Royale,  Regina  Sneed.  Peter  Stem. 
William  Stroud,  Joel  Ventresca.  GeraU  Whitehead. 


Renegade  Hotelier  Slaps 
Housing  Lawyer  With  Suit 
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Hard  Life,  Big  Heart:  Friends 
Remember  Donna  Lumford 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Neighbors  mourned  the  death  of  Donna  Lumford  last  month  in  a  memorial  service  at 
Boeddeker  Park.  Pictured  above  are  Alexander  tenant  Helen  Dowhower  (center)  and 
Carmen  Quirindongo  (left),  who  delivered  a  eulogy  on  behalf  of  her  mother  Betty  Mangual, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  service  because  of  illness. 


by  Sara  Colm 

Friends,  neighbors,  and  drinking 
companions  gathered  in  Boeddeker 
Park  last  month  to  remember  Donna 
Lumford,  35,  who  died  on  March  11  on  the 
street  corner  that  had  been  her  home  for  the 
last  three  years. 

Lumford  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
comer  of  Eddy  and  Taylor  streets — where 
she  was  often  seen  pushing  a  shopping  cart, 
cursing  at  tourists,  or  sharing  a  burrito  or  a 
bottle  with  friends. 

But  those  who  gathered  to  remember 


in  short 


Study  Released  on  Home- 
less Mentally  111  People 

While  experts  agree  thai  there  is  a 
large  population  of  mentally  ill  persons 
on  the  streets  of  American  cities,  a  re- 
port issued  by  the  National  Instituteon 
Mental  Health  (NIMH)  says  that  put- 
ting them  back  into  mental  hospitals 
will  not  end  homelessness. 

The  report,  "Deinstitutionalization 


Lumford  in  a  service  organized  by  Alexan- 
der Hotel  tenant  Betty  Mangual  and  Rever- 
end Clenda  Hope,  offered  a  perspective  on 
their  friend  that  eluded  casual  acquain- 
tances. 

"Donna  was  the  first  one  who  gave  me  a 
blanket  when  I  was  homeless,"  said  Clar- 
ence Brown,  who  is  no  longer  on  the  street. 
"Donna  kept  me  alive.  She  was  a  hell  of  a 
woman.  We  used  to  drink  wine  together." 

Ernie  BuchananalsoknewLumford  from 
the  street.  "Donna  helped  me  when  I  had 
the  shakes,"  said  Buchanan,  choking  up 
during  the  service.  "I  used  to  get  her  a 

mentally  ill. 

Rather,  the  report  found  that  the 
causes  of  homelessness  among  persons 
with  severe  mental  illness  are  quite 
similar  to  those  without  mental  illness. 
The  report  identified  poverty,  jobless- 
ness, and  a  severe  lack  of  affordable 
housing  as  the  main  causes  of  home- 
lessness. 

Finally,  the  report  concluded  that 
reinstitutionalizing  the  mentally  ill  is 
not  thesolution  to  homelessness,  which 
can  only  be  stemmed  by  addressing  its 
root  causes:  lack  of  affordable  housing, 
poverty,  fragmentation  of  the  welfare 


Ptioto:  Phil  Head 

The  Wajumbe  Cultural  Ensemble  was  part  of  the  festivities  at  the  African  Heritage  Costume 
Ball  and  Bazaar  at  the  San  Francisco  Athletic  Club  March  9.  sponsored  by  International  Black 
Writers  and  Artists.  Inc.  The  event  was  part  of  Africa  Focus  Weeks  in  March  sponsored  by 
a  network  of  Bay  Area  organizations  supporting  Africa's  long-term  development. 


Policy  and  Homelessness,"  was  man- 
dated by  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1987  and 
was  submitted  to  Congressin  May  1 990. 

Large  numbers  of  mentally  ill  per- 
sons on  the  streets  have  led  some  critics 
to  suggest  that  the  closing  of  mental 
hospitals  in  the  late  '70s  was  the  main 
source  of  homelessness. 

TheNIMH  report  concluded  that  the 
deinstitutionalizing  of  mental  patients 
is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  the  primary  cause 
of  homelessness,  since  only  one  third  of 
homeless  people  are  believed  to  be 


system,  and  breakdown  of  social  sup- 
ports. 

City  Budget  Slashed 

Blaming  the  recession,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  five-year-old 
drought,  the  Mayor's  Office  reported 
last  month  that  the  city  will  facea  budget 
shortfall  of  at  least  $H7  million  this 
year.  Should  the  recession  last  longer 
than  expected,  or  deepen,  the  city  could 
come  up  short  by  as  much  as  $158  mil- 
lion in  the  1991-92  budget. 


burrito  and  sometimes  Bnd  clothes  to  give 
her.  She  had  so  much  heart.  She'd  always 
offer  to  share  her  food  with  me." 

Olden  Cooper  knew  Lumford  for  three 
years  and  was  there  when  Lumford's  body 
was  discovered.  "She  used  to  tell  me  she'd 
been  through  a  lot,  and  she  actually  was 
very  religious,"  Cooper  said.  "We  talked 
about  spiritual  things.  She  was  a  good  per- 
son." 

Bom  July  25,  1955  in  San  Pablo,  Califor- 
nia, Lumford  was  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren. She  had  been  homeless  in  Oakland 
before  ending  up  in  the  Tenderloin  about 
three  years  ago. 

"She  was  a  colorful,  wandering  soul," 
said  Lumford's  sister.  Sheila  Lumford,  36, 
who  said  the  family,  based  in  the  East  Bay, 
lost  touch  with  Donna  about  three  years  ago 
and  did  not  know  she  was  living  homeless 
in  San  Francisco. 

"I  had  been  looking  for  her  for  a  long 
time,"  she  said,  "and  there  she  was  right  on 
our  back  door." 

As  a  teenager.  Donna  was  rambunctious 
and  caring,  her  sister  said,  describing  how 
Donna  helped  some  girls  living  across  the 
street,  who  were  frequently  beaten  and 
locked  in  a  closet  by  their  father. 

"Donna's  always  been  the  type  to  rescue 
somcbody,"Sheila Lumford  said.  "Shebroke 
into  that  house  every  chance  she  got  and  let 
the  kids  out." 

Sheila  Lumford  said  her  sister's  life  took 
a  tum  for  the  worse  some  years  ago  when 
her  children  were  taken  away  from  her  and 
placed  in  foster  care.  "She  had  had  prob- 
lems before  with  drugs  and  fighting,"  she 
said.  "But  once  she  lost  contact  with  the 
kids,  she  kind  of  went  down  hill." 

Despite  stories  on  the  street  in  the  Ten- 
derloin that  Donna  lost  her  children  in  a  fire, 
all  five  are  alive  and  in  foster  care.  Sheila 
Lumford  said. 

Once  in  the  Tenderloin,  different  people 
around  the  neighborhood  chipped  in  to  help 
Donna  Lumford,  said  Mangual. 

'The  Eddy  Taylor  Market  and  the  news- 
paper man  at  the  corner  watched  out  for  her 
and  let  her  put  her  mattress  there  and  tried 
to  keep  people  from  molesting  her,"  she 
said.  "They  gave  her  coffee  in  the  morning 


to  keep  her  from  freezing.  The  manager  of 
the  Alexander  came  by  every  evening  and 
gave  her  money." 

Mangual  and  another  Alexander  tenant, 
Helen  Dowhower,  also  tried  to  help.  Dow- 
hower, an  elderly  woman  who  is  scarcely 
four  feet  high,  wept  throughout  the  memo- 
rial service,  saying  only:  "I  didn't  give  her 
money,  but  I  used  to  give  her  food.  It's  so 
painful — 1  have  a  son  1  haven't  seen  in  so 
long — it's  so  painful." 

Several  people  remembered  Lumford's 
inclination  to  yell  at  strangers  who  crossed 
her  path. 

"Donna  was  theprst  one  who  gave 
me  a  blanket  when  I  was  homeless." 

-Clarence  Brown 

"She  had  a  tendency  to  curse  people,  flip 
them  the  bird,"  said  a  staffperson  from  the 
Senior  Escort  Patrol.  "But  if  you  work  in  the 
Tenderloin  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Tcnderioin,  you  have  to  have  a  sense  of 
humor. 

"I  always  said  a  prayer  for  her  when  1 
saw  her,"  he  said.  ''She  looked  like  she  was 
down  and  out,  but  she  also  looked  like  she 
was  doing  what  she  wanted  to  do.  I'm  really 
going  to  miss  her.  I'm  glad  her  ordeal  is 
over." 

Mangual  pointed  out  the  irony  of  the 
coroner  listing  Lumford's  death  as  due  to 
natural  causes.  'That  just  means  that  being 
poor  and  sick  and  sleeping  in  the  street  is 
natural  now,"  she  said.  "But  being  sick  and 
being  poor  is  not  a  natural  death.  It  doesn't 
happen  anywhere  else.  If  she'd  passed  out 
in  front  of  the  Fairmont,  she  wouldn't  have 
laid  there." 

Lumford  is  the  fourth  friend  of  Mangual's 
to  pass  away  at  the  comer  of  Eddy  and 
Taylor  streets  within  three  years.  "Every- 
one dies,"  Mangual  said,  "but  they  deserve 
somedignity.Weneed  torecognizethis  was 
a  person  whose  death  should  be  noted.  It 
could  just  as  easily  be  me.  I'm  fortunate  I've 
got  a  roof  over  my  head. 

"Donna  couldn't  fight  for  herself," 
Mangual  said.  "It's  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to 
help  those  who  can't." 


Die-In  at 
City  Hall 

Using  skeleton  masks 
and  body  bags  as 
props  and  singing  Amaz- 
ing Grace,  homeless 
activists  staged  a  'Die- 
In"  at  City  Halllast  month 
to  protest  the  deaths  of 
22  homeless  people 
during  the  months  of 
December  and  January. 
Members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Coalition  on 
Homelessness  and  the 
Homeless  Task  Force 
pressed  the  city  to 
declare  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  hasten  its 
efforts  to  open  a  24-hour 
drop-in  center  for  home- 
less alcoholics,  who 
constitute  the  majority  of 
those  dying  on  the 
streets. 
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While  Mayor  Art  Agnos  declined  to 
speculate  on  what  programs  and  em- 
ployees would  come  under  the  budget 
axe,  he  said"everything  will  be  on  the 
table."  The  mayor  ordered  an  immedi- 
ate hiring  freeze  on  "non-critical"  city 
workers  to  keep  the  city  in  the  black  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1990-91  budget. 
He  also  reinstated  city  independent 
controller  Sam  Yockey  to  his  old  job  as 
ci  ty  budget  d  ireclor.  Yockey  has  a  strong 
reputation  as  a  no-nonsense  budget 
chopper. 

Whatever  the  budget  outcome,  at 
least  Agnos  has  stopped  blaming  all 
city  woes,  from  deficits  to  homeless- 
ness, on  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  of 
October  1989. 

Join  the  Circus 

Run  away  this  summer  with  the 
Make*A*Circus's  1991  Teen  Appren- 
ticeship Program  and  become  a  circus 
performer  without  ever  having  to  leave 
your  home  or  family. 

Make*A*Circus  is  now  recruiting  14 
to  21  year  olds  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram, offering  instruction  in  juggling. 


gymnastics,  stiltwalking,  face  painting, 
concession  markehng,  outdoor  theater 
presentation,  and  other  traditional  cir- 
cus arts.  Qasses  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  from  4-6  p.m. 

To  spend  your  summer  under  the 
big  top,  call  776-8477  for  an  application. 

Homelessness  and  Hunger 
Growing  in  U.S.  Cities 

A  December  1990  report  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  found  in  30  cities 
surveyed  that  requests  for  emergency 
shelter  increased  on  average  by  24  per- 
cent, with  80  percent  of  the  cities  report- 
ing an  inaease  in  such  requests. 

On  average,  19  percent  of  requests 
for  emergency  shelter  went  unmet,  with 
16  percent  of  requests  from  homeless 
families  unmet,  which  was  a  slight 
decline  from  a  similar  report  in  1989 
wherein  the  increase  in  requests  for 
emergency  shelter  was  25  percent. 

-Tom  McCarthy 
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Keeping  Lao  Culture  Alive 

Laotian  Language  School 
Launched  m  the  Tenderlom 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay 

When  nine-year-old  Tony 
Thong  was  called  by  the 
teacher  to  go  to  the  black- 
board, he  stood  perplexed  for  a  mo- 
ment, scratching  his  head,  before  he 
managed  to  write  the  curly  script  letter 
from  the  Lao  alphabet. 

Thong  is  one  of  30  students  who  at- 
tend this  new  Lao  language  school, 
which  meets  every  Saturday  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  ballroom  at  380  Eddy  St. 

Teacher  Bounmy 
Bouphasavanh  reaches  into 
his  awn  pocketbook  to  pay  for 
the  texts,  since  the  language 
school  receives  no  outside 
support  and  tuition  is  free. 

Using  a  textbook  brought  from  a  Thai 
refugee  camp,  Lao  language  instructor 
Bounmy  Bouphasavanh  teaches  read- 
ing and  writing  of  a  language  that  is 
very  fanuliar  to  the  children's  ears — 
since  they  speak  it  at  home — but  very 
foreign  to  their  fingers  as  they  try  to 
write  out  the  letters  in  front  of  the  class. 
Bouphasavanh  encourages  the  stu- 
dents— ranging  in  age  from  6  to  17 — to 
^ak  Lao  in  class  rather  than  lapsing 
into  English. 

"\  don't  want  to  con^  because  Lao- 
tian is  very  difficult,  but  my  dad  told 
me  to  come,"  said  Annie  Soundara,  6. 
Her  classmates  are  not  so  apprehen- 
sive. 

"I  like  this  school  and  I  don't  tire 
because  I  have  a  lot  of  Lao  friends  here," 
said  Alex  Thammavongsa,  7. 

Since  the  first  class  session  last  De- 
cember, Bouphasavanh  has  sacrificed 
his  Saturday  mornings  to  teach  the  class 
between  9  a.m.  and  noon.  Besides  the 
Lao  language,  Bouphasavanh  covers  the 
geography,  culture,  and  folk  songs  of 
Laos. 

"They  don't  know  anything  about 
Laos,"  said  Bouphasavanh,  his  voice 
rising  in  disbelief.  "We  should  teach 
them  our  language  and  our  culture — 
otherwise  it  will  disappear." 
Bouphasavanh  is  the  president  of  the 
Lao  Seri  Association,  a  nonprofit  group 
stressing  community  development.  He 
also  works  full  time  as  a  health  educa- 
tor. 

"Compared  to  the  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese,  we  arc  really  behind  in  edu- 
cating our  children,"  said  Bou- 
phasavanh. 'The  Lao  youngsters  have 
Lao  blood  in  their  bodies,  and  even 
though  they  are  American  now,  they 
should  learn  that  they  are  Lao,  too."  He 
noted  that  his  students  may  eventually 
want  to  return  to  Laos  someday  either 
to  visit  or  to  live. 

Teaching  Laotian  represents  a  new 
challenge  to  Bouphasavanh,  who  was  a 


Caring  for  an 
older  friend  or 
neighbor? 
Need  some  help? 


CaR  and  let  us  know 
wtuit  you  neecU 

Planning  for  Elders  In 
the  Central  City  Is 
looking  to  talk  with 
caregivers,  both  paid 
and  volunteer,  who  help 
seniors  in  the 
Tenderloin  and 
South  of  Market 

Let  us  hear  from  you! 
CaU  554-2421  and 
ask  for  Marie  or  Bill 


French  teacher  back  in  Laos  before 
immigrating  to  San  Francisco  in  1976. 
He  is  seeking  advice  from  professional 
teachers  who  taught  school  before  the 
Pathet  Lao  conrununists  took  control  of 
the  country  in  1975. 

Before  he  exhausts  the  only  Lao  text- 
book he  has,  Bouphasavanh  hopes  to 
find  textbooks  other  than  those  now 
published  in  Laos,  which  tend  to  in- 
clude propaganda  such  as  trumpeting 
the  "working  people's  struggle  against 
world  imperialism."  He  is  now  research- 
ing the  availability  of  textbooks  from 
publishers  in  Thailand  that  avoid  such 
a  heavy-handed  message.  He  is  also 
looking  to  France  for  books,  the  former 
protectorate  of  Laos,  where  large  com- 
munities of  Lao  refugees  now  Uve. 

Many  Laotians  of  Bounphasavanh's 
generation  acquired  literacy  in  Laotian 
as  school  children  by  reading  folk  tales 
about  the  fox  and  the  crow,  or  books  by 
French  authors  such  as  Jean  Pierrot's 


Pho[o  fnii  Head 

Schoolteacher  Bounmy  Bouphasavanh  coaches  two  youngsters  at  the  language  school. 


'Table  de  la  Fontaine."  But  in  the  United 
States  those  books  are  hard  to  find. 

As  with  all  expenses  associated  with 
the  school,  Bouphasavanh  will  have  to 
reach  into  his  own  pocketbook  to  pay 
for  the  new  texts,  since  the  language 
school  receives  no  outside  support  and 
tuition  is  free.  "I  aeated  my  own  proj- 


ect with  no  funding,  but  I  think  that  this 
Lao  school  is  necessary  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  helpful/'  he  said. 

Bouphasavanh  is  seeking  donations 
of  money  as  Vk^ll  as  teaching  nrtaterials 
and  other  assistance  for  his  school.  For 
further  information  about  the  school, 
call  Bounmy  Bouphasavanh  at  668-5955. 


Immigration  Bill  Offers  Temporary  Asylum 
To  Some  Salvadorans,  But  at  a  Price 


by  Zachaiy  Margulis 

An  immigration  program  that 
gives  some  Salvadoran  illegal 
immigrants  the  legal  right  to 
work  in  the  United  States  is  getting  only 
a  trickle  of  customers  in  the  Bay  Area,  as 
well  as  nationwide.  The  program  also 
offers  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  a 
second  opportunity  to  seek  political  asy- 
lum if  they  were  rejected  in  the  past. 

The  program — called  Temporary 
Protected  Statiis  (TPS)— was  part  of  the 
immigration  bill  passed  last  November 
that  went  into  effect  January  1991.  Since 
then,  the  program  has  received  mixed 
reviews  from  immigration  lawyers  and 
counselors,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
dearth  of  applicants  to  the  program. 

"We  were  gearing  up  for  80,000 
applicants  in  six  months  in  the  Bay  Area 
alone,"  said  David  Ilchert,  Imnugration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  dis- 
trict director  for  Northern  California. 
To  date,  orJy  about  500  people  have 
applied  for  TPS  in  San  Francisco. 

The  program  allows  Salvadorans 
without  criminal  records,  who  can  prove 
they  have  been  here  since  September 
19, 1990,  to  stay  and  work  legally  in  the 
United  States  until  June  30, 1992.  Among 
the  program's  snags,  according  to  ac- 
tivists, are  the  threat  of  deportation  once 
the  program  is  over  in  June  1992,  and 
the  costs:  applicants  must  pay  $110 
every  six  months  plus  $75  for  family 
menibere  urxier  14  or  over  65  who  do 
not  receive  a  work  permit.  In  addition, 
applicants  must  have  month-by-month 
proof  that  they  have  not  left  the  United 
States  since  September  1989. 

Attorney  Marina  Pincda-Kamariotis 


of  La  Raza  Centro  Legal,  a  group  that 
provides  legal  counseling  to  immi- 
grants, runs  workshops  on  TPS  to  help 
immigrants  decide  whether  to  apply. 
Pineda  advises  only  people  with  spe- 
cial cases  to  apply  for  TPS  because  of 
the  threat  of  deportation  once  the  pro- 
gram ends. 

"Those  who  are  known  to  (the  INS), 
or  have  a  good  case  for  suspension  of 
deportation  or  political  asylum  might 
go  through  with  it,"  Pii>eda  said.  "For 
others,  i?s  probably  not  a  good  idea 
that  they  apply." 

One  advantage  of  the  program  is 
that  everyone  who  applies  for  protected 
status  automatically  becomes  a  plain- 
tiff in  a  suit  recently  won  by  the  Ameri- 


can Baptist  Church  on  behalf  of  Salva- 
doran refugees.  According  to  the  agree- 
ment struck  between  the  church  and 
immigration  officials,  all  Salvadorans 
have  the  right  to  resubmit  requests  for 
asylum  to  immigration  officers.  This  is 
based  on  charges  that  most  Salvadorans 
were  unfairly  denied  political  asylum 
in  the  1980s  because  their  country  has 
close  relations  with  the  United  States. 

As  part  of  the  church's  lawsuit,  the 
INS  will  also  be  required  to  consider  the 
concerns  of  human  rights  groups  such 
as  Amnesty  International  and  Ameri- 
cas Watch.  Input  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  Salvadoran  advocates 
charge  has  politically  colored  asylum 
cases,  will  also  be  considered. 
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San  Francisco  Schools  Suffer 
Draconian  Budget  Cuts 

The  beleaguered 
San  Francisco 
Unified  School 
District,  faced  with  a 
$25  million  slash  in  its 
budget,  plans  to  lay  off 
teachers  and  close 
schools,  which  experts 
say  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  edu- 
cation that  students  re- 
ceive. 

School  Superinten- 
dent Ramon  Cortines 
proposed  draconian 
cuts  to  the  Board  of 
Education  last  month. 
The  board  in  turn  sent 
byoff  notices  to  more 
than  1350  teachers  as  a 
legal  precaution 
should  layoffs  actually 
occur. 

Cortines  proposed 
that  537  teachers,  253 
employees,  and  46  ad- 
ministrators be  trim- 
med from  the  district's 
payroll.  He  also  pro- 
pc^ed  closing  two  high 
schools  and  two  child 
development  centers, 
and  merging  several 
schools  with  other 
schools  in  the  district. 

The  cuts  also  call  for 
the  cancellation  of  in- 
terscholastic  sports  at 
the  middle  and  high 
school  levds,  reduction 


Phoio  Tom  KtCanhy 

"Fire  Politicians,  Not  Teachers'  reads  the  sign  carried  by  San 
Francisco  Schools  Superintendent  Ramon  Conines  and  a 
youngster  at  a  Civic  Centef  Plaza  denx>nstration  against  school 
budget  cuts  last  month. 


of  library  and  health  services,  and  the 
cancellation  of  elective  courses  such  as 
music  and  foreign  language  at  the  ek^ 
mentary  and  middle  school  levels. 


The  cuts  must  be  approved  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  and  the  district 
must  give  layoff  notification  to  certified 
employees  by  May  15. 


April  1991 
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Model  Clean  Up  Effort  Targets  TL  Block 


continued  from  page  1 

members  neighborhood  residents  and 
activists  long  involved  in  Tenderloin 
problem  solving,  who  sharpened  their 
focus  on  Block  339  after  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  formed  a  Tenderloin  Task  Force 
last  year. 

After  taking  a  walking  tour  through 
the  Tenderloin,  the  mayor  decided  to 
form  a  group  to  study  the  area's  prob- 
lems. Two  subcommittees — one  on  the 
neighborhood's  economic  potential  and 
the  other  on  public  safety  and  sanita- 
tion issues — are  planning  strategy. 

"This  is  to  serveasa  model,  that's  the 
ultimate  goal,"  said  Nancy  Russell, 
executive  director  of  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition.  "Once  we  establish 
guidelines  for  vacant  buildings,  and 
once  all  the  government  bodies  get  into 
the  action,  they  can  repeat  the  same 
thing  on  other  blocks.  We're  setting 
policies  and  setting  precedents." 

The  group's  tactics — which  have 
helped  bust  a  crack  house  at  237  Eddy 
St.  and  shut  down  the  notorious  Blue 
and  Gold  Bar,  136  Turk  St.,  where  vio- 
lenceanddrugdcaling  were  rampant — 
range  from  photographing  drug  deal- 
ers and  informing  police  where  drug 
paraphernalia  isstashcd,  to  marshaling 
city  officials  to  cite  building  owners  for 
allowing  their  properties  to  fall  into 
disrepair.  In  the  densely-populated 
Block339, 29out  of  65  commercial  spaces 
are  now  vacant,  lending  an  atmosphere 
of  decay  to  large  segments  of  the  block. 

"Some  Ibuildingsl  are  well-kept  and 
well-maintained,"  said  Suzanne  Gau- 
tier  of  SAFE(Safety  Awareness  For 
Everyone),  and  a  member  of  the  339 
Committee.  "But  what  makes  the  Ten- 
derloin attractive  to  criminals  and  for 
nuisancecrimesare  the  vacancies.  Some 
of  these  places  are  used  for  urinals  and 
drug-dealing." 

The  committee  has  created  a  one- 
page  list  of  demands  which  they  pres- 
ent to  owners  of  vacant  property,  which 
include: 

•  Buildings  must  be  secured  to  pre- 
vent entry. 


•  Broken  windows  must  be  re- 
placed. 

•  Sidewalks  should  be  clean  of  trash 
and  human  waste. 

•  Owners  should  upgrade  facades 
by  replacing  cheap  plywood  boarding 
with  oii-base-painted  planking,  or 
murals  painted  by  local  artists. 

Jim  Buick,  director  of  the  mayor's 
office  for  public  safety,  said  his  office 
can  bring  to  bear  the  regulations  of 
several  city  agencies,  including  the 
Health  Department,  public  works. 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,and  fire 
and  police  departments  to  pressure 
negligent  owners  of  vacant  buildings. 

"We  go  after  the  owner  of  a  build- 
ing with  a  variety  of  agencies,"  Buick 
said,  "and  cite  them  one  after  another 
for  every  violation  that  is  found." 

One  of  the  more  troubled  spots  on 
Block  339,  said  committee  member 
Catherine  Bean,  is  the  comer  of  Jones 
and  Eddy  streets  where  Roosevelt  Food 
and  Liquors  is  located.  Over  the  past 
few  months,  the  committee  has  met 
periodically  with  Roosevelt  owner 
George  Qare,  seeking  to  change  the 
atmosphere  in  front  of  the  store. 

"There  are  so  many  drunk  people 
hanging  around  outside  that  it's  im- 
possible to  walk  past,"  said  Bean,  who 
is  manager  of  the  Kingbrae  Apart- 

"This  is  to  serve  as  a  model, 
that's  the  ultimate  goal.  Once 
we  establish  guidelines  for 
vacant  buildings,  they  can 
repeat  the  same  thing  on  other 
blocks.We're  setting  policies 
and  precedents." 

-Nancy  Russell 
NOMPC 

ments,  155  Turk  St. 

Although  Qare  has  agreed  to  stop 
selling  individual  cups  to  customers 
(which  encourages  streetdrinking),  and 
to  post  signs  saying  that  neither  minors 
nor  intoxicated  persons  will  be  served. 
Bean  said  a  problem  still  exists. 


"About  six  weeks  ago,  we  got 
Roosevelt  to  stop  selling  fortified  wines, 
but  recently  we've  gotten  reports  that 
they  arestilldoingit  under  the  counter," 
she  said.  "Right  now  we  are  trying  to 
get  him  to  stop  selling  liquor  on  credit, 
and  have  asked  him  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  really  cost  effective  to  sell  liquor 
between  6  and  8  a.m." 

Qare  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

Committee  members  say  their  vig- 
ilanceischangingattitudesat  City  Hall. 

"They  are  paying  a  different  kind  of 
attention  to  the  neighlx)rhood,"  Gau- 
tier  said,  noting  that  past  city  admini- 
strations once  dismissed  the  Tender- 
loin as  a  "zoo."  "They  realize  that  the 
neightwrhood  is  important  to  the  city's 
economic  well-being  and  there  is  po- 
tential for  a  whole  lot  of  development," 
she  said. 

"What  makes  the  Tenderloin 
attractive  to  criminals  are  the 
vacancies.  Some  of  these 
places  are  used  for  urinals 
and  drug-dealing." 

-Suzanne  Cautier 
SAFE 

Shirley  Lennon,  who  has  run  Penni's 
Ante  Restaurant,  245  Eddy  St.,  since 
last  November,  agreed.  "This  could  be 
a  good  area  for  businesses  if  owners 
were  more  conscientious  about  the 
fronts  of  their  places,"  she  said.  "More 
people  are  taking  chances  and  that's 
only  going  to  make  things  better." 

"The  339  Committee  was  buoyed  last 
month  when  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  announced  that  Chief  of 
Police  Willis  Casey  and  his  staff,  as  well 
as  more  than  50  police  officers,  would 
move  into  the  vacant  Hibernia  Bank 
building  on  Jones  Street,  and  would 
rezone  the  Tenderloin  into  a  new,  10th 
police  district. 

Previously,  the  Tenderloin  was  di- 
vided between  Central  and  Northern 
Stations,  which  made  a  coherent  policy 


for  the  neight>orhood  difficult. 

"The  police  move  into  the  Hibernia 
isa  very  positive  thing.  It  wasoneofour 
biggest  goals,  because  we  need  more 
officers  in  the  area,"  said  Bean. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Police  Thomas 
Murphy  said  that  Casey  will  introduce 
a  number  of  changes  to  reduce  crime  in 
the  Tenderloin,  including  adding  walk- 
ing beat  pa  trolsandofficersridinglight- 
weight  Honda  motorcycles.  Tenderloin 

"We  go  after  the  owner  of  a 

building  with  a  variety  of 

agencies,  and  cite  them  one 

after  another  for  every 

violation  that  is  found." 

'Jim  Buick 

Mayor's  Office  for  Public  Safety 

beat  patrols  will  be  beefed  up  to  1 5  to  18 
officers  per  10-hour  shift  from  the  pres- 
ent 2  to  4  officers  walking  a  beat. 

Gautier  said  she  is  "elated"  with  the 
new  proposals,  but  added  that  greater 
police  presence  in  the  neighborhood 
will  not  work  without  greater  police 
sensitivity. 

"An  officer  on  every  comer  is  not  the 
answer,"  Gautier  said.  "The  answer  is 
in  their  approach  to  the  community." 

Bean  agreed.  "This  is  a  minority 
community,  so  what  we  need  is  more 
ethnic  police  officers,"  she  said. 

The  339  Committee  is  also  develop- 
ing an  earthquake  preparedness  plan 
for  the  neighborhood,  and  designating 
block  captains  who  will  be  the  point 
person  in  charge  of  an  area  in  the  event 
of  natural  disaster  or  criminal  activities. 
An  outgrowth  of  their  work  is  a  focus 
group  looking  into  traffic  safety  and 
recreational  issues  for  youth. 

Gautier  said  the  committee's  most 
rewardingaspecthasbeen  the  bringing 
together  of  neighborhood  residents, 
business  owners,  and  community  or- 
ganizations who  make  up  the 
committee's  membership. 

"The  greatest  effect  is  the  number  of 
people  who  live  and  work  here  on  a 
dally  basis  who  are  involved,"  she  said. 
"We've  all  got  to  get  in  there  and  insist 
on  changes." 
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Police  Commit  60  Beat 
Officers  to  Fighting  TL  Crime 
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nity,  recognized  by  residents  and  mer- 
chants as  well  as  by  those  intending  to 
commit  crimes. 

Liculcnanl  Tom  SuHmeicr,  the  po- 
lice department's  top  planner,  said  the 
chief's  transfer  and  addition  of  beat 
patrols  reflect  Casey's  "desire  for  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problems  (in 
the  Tenderloin],"  where  13  percent  of 
the  city's  crimes  occur. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  police 
will  reshape  police  boundaries  to  make 
the  Tenderloin  part  of  the  new  tenth 
police  district,  which  will  extend  south 
to  M  ission  Street,  north  to  Geary  Street, 
east  to  Third  Street,  and  west  to  Larkin 
Street.  In  the  past,  the  Tenderloin  was 
split  between  Central,  Northern,  and 
Southern  district  police  stations,  which 
advocates  say  thwarted  tracking  and 
preventing  crime. 

The  Tenderloin's  new  task  force  will 
be  comprised  of  60  officers;  seven  ser- 
geants, two  lieutenants,  and  a  captain. 
The  officers  were  culled  from  the  ranks 
of  other  police  units  at  no  extra  cost  to 
the  city.  Virtually  all  will  walk  10-hour 
shifts  to  patrol  the  neighborhood  for  all 
but  four  hours  each  day,  when  district 
station  units  will  provide  coverage.  That 
will  raise  dramatically  the  number  of 
beat  officers  in  the  neighborhood,  from 
the  two  to  four  who  now  walk  the  area 
to  as  many  as  18  at  any  one  time. 

At  the  same  time,  Casey  will  intro- 
duceaprogramalreadyinplaceinother 
San  Francisco  neighborhoods  called 
Community  Police  on  Patrol  (CPOP). 
That  program  stresses  the  involvement 
of  beat  officers  in  con\munities. 

"It's  essentially  the  old  convnunity 
relations  program,  but  the  officers  will 
be  working  out  of  the  station,  not  the 
Hall  of  Justice,"  said  Suttmeier.  "It  will 
also  unite  the  chain  of  command  in  the 
Tenderloin,  with  everyone  responsible 
to  one  commander." 

Eventually  Southern  Station  may 
relocate  to  the  Hibemia,  although  not 
sooner  than  1994,  when  earthquake 
retrofitting  iscompleted,  Suttmeier  said. 

Still  undetermined  is  where  the  new 
police  force  will  park  its  cars,  and  when 
seismic  upgrading  that  could  cost  as 
much  as  $9  nnillion  nnight  be  performed 


on  the  Hibemia  Bank  building,  which 
the  city  is  purchasing  for  $2  million. 

At  the  Crime  Abatement  meeting, 
community  members  cautioned  that  in 
order  to  police  the  Tenderloin  properly, 
officers  would  have  to  take  into  account 
the  ethnic  and  economic  diversity  of  the 
Tenderloin.  Many  residents  have 
learned  long  ago  to  be  wary  of  a  uni- 
formed presence,  the  speakers  testified. 

"With  50  percent  of  the  Tenderloin 
made  up  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
who  have  been  bullied  by  mass  mur- 
ders and  have  a  mistrust  of  police,  the 


the  neighborhood. 

"I  can't  tell  officers  'Because  you're 
black,  I'm  going  to  send  you  to  the 
Tenderloin,'  "  Casey  said. 

When  Tenderloin  crime  is  reduced 
to  an  acceptable  level,  Casey  said,  the 
special  police  task  force  will  bedirected 
to  other  high-crime  neighborhoods.  At 
that  time — hop>efully  v^athin  a  year — 
the  number  of  Tenderloin  beat  cops 
will  be  cut  to  roughly  six,  proportionate 
to  the  numtwr  in  other  neighborhoods 
across  the  city.  TheCPOPprogramwill 
continue  to  operate. 

The  CPOP  program  has  already  been 
introduced  inthe  Mission  District,  where 
it  has  met  with  praise.  Commander 
Michael  Brush  of  the  Mission  District 


Phoio:  Phil  Head 

Police  Chief  Willis  Casey  (left)  heard  comments  and  suggestions  from  Tenderloin  residents, 
including  Melissa  McNeil  (center),  at  last  month's  Crime  Abatement  Committee  meeting. 


department  will  require  cultural  aware- 
ness," said  Silen  Nhok,  a  Cambodian 
social  worker,  who  noted  that  officers 
will  also  need  a  command  of  the  South- 
east Asian  languages. 

Casey  was  responsive  lo  Nhok's 
recommendations.  "We  would  like  you 
to  work  with  us  to  help  develop  cul- 
tural training  courses,"  he  said. 

Lil  Barnes,  manager  of  the  Herald 
Apartments,  308  Eddy  St.,  noted  a  need 
for  minority  officers  in  the  Tenderloin. 

"One  sore  spot  in  the  community  is 
we  need  more  black  officers,"  she  said. 
But  the  chief  wouldn't  make  a  commit- 
ment to  send  more  officers  of  color  to 


Station  said  police  officers  there  now 
assist  citizens  in  everything  from  ob- 
taining business  licenses  to  dealing  with 
people  creating  public  disturbances. 

For  George  Mongum,  owner  of  the 
Coral  Sea  bar,  220  Turk  St.,  and  other 
Tenderloin  busincssowners,  having  the 
police  as  new  neighborsis  the  beslnews 
they've  heard  in  a  long  time.  Mongum 
says  it  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween boarded-upslorefrontsand  thriv- 
ing businesses. 

"We've  had  customers  mugged  right 
outside  the  door,"  said  Mongum.  "We 
have  to  close  at  10  p.m.  because  people 
are  afraid  to  come  out." 


Report  Reveals  TL  Tops 
City's  Crime  Charts 
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"The  main  pu  rpose  of  the  report  is  to 
prove  the  need  for  increased  police 
services  and  crime  prevention  for  the 
neighborhood,"  said  NOMPC  planner 
Morry  Hermon,  who  authored  the  re- 
port with  researchassistantTony  Robin- 
son. Hermon  added  the  report  points  to 
the  "discrepancies  and  inequities"  of 
the  commitment  of  police  resources  to 
the  Tenderloin.  The  report  will  be  pub- 
licly released  April6at  theCrime  Abate- 
ment Committee  meeting  in  the  Cadil- 


lac Hotel,  380  Eddy  St. 

A  large  percentage  of  reported  Ten- 
derloin crimes — particularly  the  two 
most  frequent  crimes:  assaults  and 
robberies — are  centered  in  a  two-block 
radius  extending  from  the  comer  of 
Jones  and  Eddy  streets. 

Tenderloin  residents — many  of 
whomare  especially  vulnerable  because 
they  are  elderly,  disabled,  homeless,  or 
newly  arrived  to  this  country — shoul- 
deradisproportionatesha  re  of  the  city's 
crime,  notes  the  report  .  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents account  for  3  percent  of  the  city's 
population  and  yet  are  burdened  by  1 3 
percent  of  San  Francisco's  crimes. 


The  findings  of  the  41-page  report, 
"Crime  in  the  Tenderloin,"  were  based 
on  1 990  data  culled  from  CABLE,  a  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  monthly 
report.  The  report  documents  the  social 
costs  of  crime  and  how  it  leads  to  eco- 
nomic decay  and  flight  of  residents  and 
businesses  from  the  neighborhood. 

"Beyond  immediate  harm  to  self  or 
property,  intense  crime  rates  breed  a 
nagging  feeling  in  citizens'  minds  that 
an  area  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrol- 
lable," says  the  report.  "This  kind  of 
fear  among  residents  leads  to  the  with- 
drawal  of  residents  from  the 
Tenderloin's  streets,  who  retreat  into 
their  small  apartments,  or  flee  to  other 
areas  of  the  city  if  possible.  Businesses 
flee  or  go  bankrupt.  Tourists  avoid  the 
area." 

As  steps  to  fighting  crime,  the  report 
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Mongum,  who  has  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  Coral  Sea  for  the  last  15  years, 
said  crime  and  the  recession  are  taking 
their  toll.  "In  the  last  six  months  busi- 
ness hasdropped.  I  have  16  months  left 
on  my  lease — if  1  last  that  long,"  he  said. 

Not  everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
was  uniformly  happy  with  the  police 
decision  to  occupy  the  Hibemia  Bank 
building. 

"There  was  no  open  process  for 
decision  making,"  said  Randy  Shaw, 
director  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic,  who  said  there  should  have  been 
more  input  into  exactly  how  the  new 
district's  lines  were  drawn. 

Nancy  Russell,  executive  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
also  had  mixed  feelings. 

"There  wasn't  enough  community 
input,"  she  said.  "Also,  there  wasn't 
enough  consideration  forothcrusoslfor 
the  bank  building].  I'm  glad  to  have  a 
police  station  in  the  neighborhood,  al- 
though I  don't  knowatwut  that  particu- 
lar building." 

With  the  Tenderloin  being  one  of  the 
last  refuges  for  homeless  people  in  the 
city,  activists  are  concerned  that  a  more 
prominent  police  presence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  mean  more  enforcement 
of  State  Penal  Code  Section  647(i),  which 
prohibits  lodging  or  the  intent  to  lodge 
in  public  places. 

John  Mundell  of  the  Coalition  on 
Homelessness  is  in  favor  of  increased 
beat  patrols  in  the  Tenderloin  so  longas 
"they're  not  out  there  to  harass  home- 
less people  who  aren't  drug  dealers  or 
users." 

Casey  said  the  police  were  not  out  to 
harass  anybody,  but  that  people  sleep- 
ing on  the  streets  would  be  referred  to 
shelters  or  face  a  citahon. 

"We  will  enforce  647(i)  uniformly 
and  if  people  are  in  violation  of  the  law 
they  will  be  cited,"  he  said. 

On  jones  and  McAllister  streets, 
whore  people  hang  out  near  the  stately 
but  rundown  Hibernia  Bank,  opinions 
ranged  from  hostile  to  indifferent  afcwut 
the  police  department's  plans. 

One  man  wearing  fatigues,  leaning 
in  the  bank  doorway,  said  he  doubted 
that  the  police  moving  to  the  Tender- 
loin would  make  a  difference. 

"You  really  think  they're  going  to 
stop  anything?"  he  asked.  "They  got 
their  minds  on  other  business.  They're 
drinking  coffee  and  eating  donuts." 


supports  several  proposals  initiated  by 
the  Tenderloin's  Crime  Abatement 
Committee  and  NOMPC's  Safe  and 
SoberStreetsCommittee.  Theseinclude 
rczoning  the  Tenderloin  into  one  police 
station,  increasing  the  number  of  beat 
officers  to  walk  the  neighborhood's 
streets,  and  providing  detox  services  to 
stemdrugand  alcohol  addiction,  oneof 
the  root  causes  of  crime.  San  Francisco 
Police  Chief  Willis  Casey  said  he  will 
now  undertake  many  of  these  meas- 
ures. (See  page  1  story  on  new  police 
station  planned  for  the  Hit>ernia  Bank.) 
Furthermore,  the  report  recommends 
"community  oriented  policing" — cre- 
ating resident-police  partnerships  to 
prevent  crime. 

One  such  partnership  the  report 
suggests  is  that  police  set  up  posts  in 
vacant  storefronts  or  in  community 
organizations  in  the  Tenderloin  and 
train  residents  to  staff  the  front  desk, 
take  calls,  and  fill  out  complaint  rec- 
ords. 

Civic  improvements  such  as  street 
lighting,  reducing  the  number  of  va- 
cant store-fronts,  and  bringing  a  school 
to  the  neighborhood  will  help  change 
the  impression  that  the  Tenderloin  is 
open  season  for  criminals,  according  to 
the  report. 


Job  Opening: 
Director  of  Homeless 
Youth  Program 

RcquireniCTiis;   I  Minimuin  2  years 
managerial  experience  in  social  service 
agency  wiih  responsibility  for  super- 
vising 15+  employees  and  $500,000+ 
Ixidget,  prefo-ably  as  program  director 
in  youth  services  Beld  I  Proven  skills 
in  staff  dcvelc^MTienl  and  grants  man- 
agement skill.  coUatwrative  leadership 
style,  and  good  serue  of  humor  a  must 
I  Bachelor's  Degree  in  related  field 
required,  advance  degree  a  flm 
I  Salary  range  $32,000-537,000 
Central  City  Hospiialixy  House  is  an 
equal  opporiunlty  employer.  Minority 
applicanis  are  encouraged  to  appty. 
S«nd  resumes  to: 
Personnel  Director 
146  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco>  CA  94102 


Birth  Control 
Abortion 

Gynecological  Exams 


•  IVegnancv  Tests 

•  AIDS  Antibody  Tests 

•  Premarital  Tests 


n.iy  or  evening;  .ippitintnu-nts  tU.jil.ihk'  Moili-Cal,  Visii,  .mj  MastcrCini 
cKCt'ptod.  All  stT\  ices  low  cost  ,uiJ  LontidiMiti.il, 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 
Civic  Center 
815  Eddy  Street,  SF 
441-5454 

Planned  Parenthood' 

Alameda  Sdn  ffjntisto 


UNION  MUSIC  CO.  I 
•  Musical  Instruments  • 

•Sales  •  Rentals  •  Repairs* 
Lessons 

open:  11  a.m.  -  530  p.m.  Tues.-Sat. 
34  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
S.F.  CA  94102 
(415)  775-6043 


LIVING 
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Clowning  in  Cambodia:  Circus  School 
Flowers  From  the  Ashes  of  War 


by  Redwood  Kardon 

PHNOM  PENH,  CAMBODIA— We  are 
about  halfway  through  a  five-minute 
clown  act  called  "The  Conductor/' 
performed  by  clowns  from  the  Cambo- 
dian National  Circus  in  a  small,  bare 
nx)m  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city, 
Phnom  Penh. 

On  stage,  one  of  the  clowns,  wearing 
a  tuxedo  and  red  and  white  striped 
pants,  is  conducting  three  musicians 
but  has  traded  his  baton  for  a  .45  caliber 
pistol.  Lit  candles  sit  on  top  of  the  play- 
ers' music  stands. 

One  of  the  musicians,  a  clarinetist, 
has  just  stopped  the  action  for  the  sec- 
ond bme  by  belching  loudly  and  miss- 
ing his  cue.  All  eyes  are  on  him.  The 
conductor  motions  for  the  errant  musi- 
cian to  step  forward  and  leads  him 
offstage,  where  a  shot  rings  out.  The 
conductor  returns,  walks  up  to  the  slain 
musician's  music  stand,  and  blows  out 
his  candle. 

After  a  second  clown  bungles  his 
cue,  he  too  is^  led  offstage  and  executed 
by  the  sinister  conductor.  Though  the 
Cambodians  in  the  audience  are  chuck- 
ling at  the  antics  on  stage,  1  am  aghast. 


Phoio:  Re<taood  Kardon 

A  circus  cbwn  in  training  applies  makeup  before  a  show. 


and  my  thoughts  drift  back  to  the  previ- 
ous day. 

I  had  been  invited  to  teach  a  work- 
shop on  Commedia  Del  Arte  to  the 
students  at  the  Grcus  School,  which  is 
part  of  the  government's  Fine  Arts 
School.  Commedia  Del  Arte  is  an  Ital- 
ian style  of  clowning  notable  for  its  use 
of  half  masks.  The  100  aspiring  Cambo- 
dian circus  performers,  inspired  pri- 
marily by  the  Moscow  Grcus  and  a  bit 
by  Charlie  Chaplin,  were  eager  and 
genuinely  curious  about  other  tradi- 
tions. 

In  my  workshop,  I  drew  parallels 
between  the  dark  horrors  of  Renais- 
sance Europe — a  time  when  warfare 
and  famine  caused  refugees  to  crowd 
the  highways — and  the  Cambodian 
Holocaust  in  the  1970s,  and  the  oome- 
dic  traditions  that  have  growm  out  of 
both  periods.  Like  the  masked  clowns 
of  16lh  century  Italy  who  gave  voice  to 
the  brutal  nightmare  of  their  times,  these 
Cambodian  clowns-in-training  must 
reach  into  the  heart  of  their  own  dark 
times  under  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  find 
that  dim  flame  of  laughter  and  hope. 

Hope  is  a  scarce  commodity  these 
days  in  Phnom  Penh,  a  city  of  orphans, 
beggars,  and  amputees 
devastated  by  decades 
of  warfare.  The  United 
States-enforced  trade 
and  aid  embargo  plus 
the  withdrawal  of  So- 
\iel  support  has  left  the 
economy  in  shambles 
and  isolated  from  the 
western  world. 

For  the  Grcus  School 
this  means  rehearsal 
schedules  that  are  lim- 
ited by  the  undernour- 
ishment of  its  students, 
a  staff  that  must  moon- 
light at  other  jobs  more 
hours  than  they  teach 
in  the  school,  and  the 
lack  of  the  most  essen- 
tial materials  such  as 
gym  shoes,  safely 
cables,  construction 


material,  and  costumes. 

Every  afternoon  after  his  regular  job 
as  a  clown  is  finished,  the  circus'  lead 
perforTT¥?r  Mom  Relh  Smay  teaches  a 
private  break-dancing  class — the  latest 
craze  in  Cambodia — to  enthusiastic 
teena^rs.  The  students  pay  20  riels,  or 
three  cents,  per  lesson.  With  20  to  30 
students  in  each  class.  Mom  is  able  to 


Back  to  the  show:  smoke  from  the 
snuffed  candles  is  still  floating  in  the  air 
as  the  conductor  hims  and  tosses  a  cue 
to  the  last  clovm-musician,  played  by 
Mom.  Waiting  in  terror,  Mom's  arms 
and  legs  tremble  frantically.  Overcome 
by  fear,  he  clumsily  drops  his  cymbals, 
which  crash  to  the  floor  with  a  thunder- 
ous clap.  He  stares  down  at  his  blunder, 
frozen  in  the  frightful  recognition  of 
what  is  about  to  happen.  He  pleads  for 
his  life. 

"My  five ...  no,  my  six  babies,  whaf  II 
they  do  without  me?"  Mom  asks,  cra- 


PhotD:  Re<Jwood  Kardon 


Cambodian  National  Circus  players,  led  t>y  Mom  Relh  Smay  (second  from  left),  readying  for 
their  performance  of  "The  Conductor.'  a  oomedic  look  at  the  horrors  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 


supplement  his  state-supplied  salary  of 
$5  per  month,  although  it  still  is  not 
enougji  to  make  ends  meet. 

"We  have  nothing,"  said  Mom,  who 
nonetheless  exhibits  no  self-pity.  After 
the  Khmer  Rouge's  takeover  in  Cambo- 
dia in  1975,  Mom's  family  was  forced 
into  the  countryside  and  conscripted 
into  slave  labor  for  several  years.  One 
rught  his  father  was  taken  away  and 
executed;  his  mother  died  of  starvation 
shortly  afterwards.  He  and  his  brother 
are  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family. 
After  the  IQuncr  Rouge  were  ousted  in 
1979,  Mom  was  trained  as  a  clown  for 
four  years  in  Moscow,  where  he  learned 
his  main  circus  skill:  ladder  balancing. 


the  tender  side 


by  Penny  Padden 

The  Crime  Abatement  meeting  was 
packed  last  month!  A  very  diverse 
audience  crammed  into  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  ballroom  to  meet  new  Police  Chief 
Willis  Casey,  and  discuss  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  top  oops  and  about  50  officers 
moving  into  the  old  Hibemia  Bank 
building  at  Jones  and  McAllister  streets. 
Chief  Casey  also  discussed  the  proposed 
boundaries  for  a  new  Tenderloin  police 
district — which  would  extend  from 
Mission  Street  to  Geary  Street  and  from 
Third  Street  to  Larkin  Street — as  well  as 
a  new  plan  to  have  more  beat  patix)ls  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  attentive  audience  asked  a  lot  of 
probing  and  thoughtful  questions. 
Melissa  McNeil  asked  if  any  of  the 
officers  at  the  Hibemia  would  be  bilin- 
gual in  any  of  the  Southeast  Asian  lan- 
guages our  neighbors  speak  in  the 
TcTKierloin.  She  also  had  a  good  idea: 
have  a  citywide  graffiti  contest — on 
something  other  than  walls  or  Muni 
buses — for  youth  in  the  dty  as  a  way  of 
channeling  their  energy  in  a  more  posi- 
tive and  artistic  way. 

There  was  a  fabulous  lunch  and  a 
great  meeting  put  on  by  Leroy  Looper 
and  Ben  Nugent,  who  haven't  nusscd  a 
Crime  Abatement  meeting  since  the 
group  started  more  than  six  years  ago. 
1  asked  Chief  Casey  if  the  Senior  Escort 
Program  would  be  changed  by  the 
police  station  move,  and  he  said  it  will 
not. 

1  also  met  Phil  Canrera,  an  independ- 
ent producer,  who,  with  Tony  Solo, 
made  a  Public  Service  Announcement 


Last  summer  they 
were  on  top  of  their  bas- 
ketball  world,  winning 
the  Berkeley  Adult 
League  Summer 
Championship. 

But  on  March  13  the 
Boeddeker  Park  bas- 
ketball team  bst  to  the 
University  of  California 
Club  Team  in  the  cham- 
pionship game  for  the 
crown  of  the  Berkeley 
Adult  B-League  Cham- 
pionship. 

The  Boeddeker  F'rve 
bst  by  a  margin  of  74- 
66  in  a  game  marred  by 
many  fouls  and  much 
confusion  during  play- 
making  in  the  final  min- 
utes of  the  contest. 

The  final  2:30  of  the 
second  period  saw  the 
UC  Club  Team  come  to 
the  foul  line  5  times  and 
score  on  each  of  their 
free  throws — a  total  of 
10  points  from  fouls 
alone. 


Photo:  Phi  Head 


video  showing  community  unity  in  the 
battle  against  drug  abuse.  Phil  is  plan- 
ning a  16nfun  film  on  homelessness  and 
crime  abatement  through  community 
unity  and  support.  Good  luck,  Phil!  I 
like  the  sound  of  that:  "community 
unity." 

My  friend  Terry  who  was  at  the 
meeting  with  the  chief  said  "you  don't 
abate  crime  by  inviting  criminals  to 
lunch,"  but  we  folks  in  the  rwighbor- 
hood  enjoy  the  meals  and  the  meetings 
anyway. 


Others  who  spoke  during  the  meet- 
ing with  the  chief  included  Bill  Stroud 
of  the  509  Cultural  Center  and  Cleo 
Meeks.  Bill  mentioned  the  509's  inter- 
est in  developing  Cohen  Place,  the  al- 
leyway next  to  the  509,  as  a  garden  or 
performance  space,  which  sounds  good 
to  me. 

Qeo,  by  the  way,  will  play  the  The 
Queen  in  Keith  Crier's  production  of 
The  Blacks,"  a  play  by  Jean  Genet 
which  opens  April  25  at  EXITheatre. 

Bill  Klinke  and  Marie  Jobling  of 


dling  an  imaginary  infant.  He  goes 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  plead 
for  mercy. 

"Out!"  comes  the  conductoi's  stem 
response.  Mom  is  led  away,  sobbing 
loudly. 

Arwther  shot  rin^  off  stage,  followed 
by  a  long  pause. 

We  are  stunned  and  silent,  while  the 
Cambodians  in  the  audience  are  chuck- 
ling with  anticipation.  Suddenly  Mom 
leaps  in  hx)m  the  v^ng?  and  runs  over  to 
the  conductor's  podium.  He  blows  out 
the  conductor's  candle  with  complete 
paruche  and  takes  a  bow. 

Ta  Dah!  Applause. 


Plaiming  for  Elders  in  the  Central  City 
want  to  know  what  seniors  need  in 
order  to  live  independcnUy.  Call  them 
at  554-2421.  Last  month  they  were  in- 
terviewing seniors  at  the  Living  Room 
and  had  a  pretty  good  turnout. 

Our  friend  Tim  Bearden  was  fea- 
tured in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's 
Question  Man  column.  He  described 
his  most  frightening  experierKe  in  his 
wheelchair,  which  sounded  terrible. 
Sorry  you  went  through  that,  Tim,  but 
thanks  for  sharing  the  experience  so  we 
all  can  become  more  aware. 

Artists  who  ply  their  trade  at  the 
Central  City  Hospitality  House's  Art 
Department  have  two  exhibits  running 
currenUy,  one  at  the  American  Zephyr 
Gallery,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.,  through 
May  3,  and  the  second  at  the  McKesson 
Corporation,  1  Post  St.,  through  May 
28.  Call  CCHH's  Art  Department  at 
776-2102  for  more  information  about 
the  exhibits,  or  for  infonnation  on  how 
to  get  involved  with  the  program. 

Speaking  of  the  arts.  The  Tenderloin 
Times  will  be  publishing  a  special  arts 
issue  in  June,  and  they  are  currently 
running  an  art  contest  open  to  all  artists 
who  live,  work,  or  use  services  in  the 
neighborhood.  Entries  must  be  two-di- 
nnensional — meaning  drawings,  paint- 
ings, cartoons,  photographs,  or  prints — 
and  can  be  no  larger  than  3  feet  by  4  feet. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  contest 
winners  and  selected  artworks  will  be 
reprinted  in  The  Times'  art  issue.  The 
deadline  for  cnbics  is  April  15,  so  bring 
you  artworks  by  The  Times'  office  at  25 
Taylor  St.,  Room'  718,  right  away. 

Where  are  Willie  Higgs  and  Don 
Davis?  Anybody  seen  them  around 
lately?  Don  and  Willie,  do  you  know 
how  much  the  Living  Room  regulars 
corttimied  on  page  11 
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TL  Octogenarian  Persists  in 
Half  Century  of  Activism 


by  Pam  Fassero 

The  slogans  that  Lillian  Crosth- 
waitc  cried  on  the  streets  of  San 
Frandsco  back  in  1940 — "More 
jobs  at  Home"  and  "Feed  the  Hun- 
gry"— echo  the  slogans  she  chants  in 
marches  today.  At  82,  having  worked 
for  more  than  half  a  century  to  bring 
about  social  change,  Lillian  Crosthwaite 


Photo:  Beth  Richardson 
Lillian  Crosthwa'rte,  the  consumate  activist, 
at  home  in  her  Eddy  Street  apartment. 

remains  a  dynamo  for  action. 

"Lillian  has  devoted  her  life  to  social 
action,"  said  Nancy  Russell,  executive 
director  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition,  where  Crosthwaile  has 
served  as  a  volunteer  and  board  mem- 
ber for  more  than  five  years.  "She's  an 
inspiration  to  people  of  all  ages,"  Russell 


said.  "She  continues  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  people  working  toother  for 
social  change." 

A  Tenderloin  resident  for  10  years, 
Crosthwaite  has  been  outspoken  in  the 
fight  to  save  affordable  housing,  which 
is  increasingly  threatened  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. She  regularly  testifies  at  public 
hearings,  doing  battle  of  David  and 
Goliath  proportions  as  she  opposes 
developers'  plans  to  raze  housing  for 
the  poor,  the  disabled,  and  seniors  on 
fixed  incomes. 

Lately,  Crosthwaite  has  teamed  up 
with  other  activists  to  tackle  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law's  proposed  develop- 
ment plans  for  their  properties  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Back  in  1985,  Crosthwaite 
was  among  those  activists  and  residents 
who  persuaded  city  officials  to  protect 
the  Tenderloin's  slock  of  affordable 
housing  by  passing  historic  zoning  laws. 

Crosthwaite  has  also  pressed  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  strengthen  the 
city's  rent  control  ordinance,  and  to 
create  more  parks  and  playgrounds  in 
the  Tenderloin. 

"She's  never  been  intimidated  by 
people  in  dty  government,  or  people  on 
the  street,  or  anyone,"  said  Russell. 

Planning  Commissioner  Sue  Bicnran 
once  thanked  Crosthwaite  during  a 
public  meeting  for  her  commitment. 

'T  know  that  she  has  been  a  stalwart 
on  Tenderloin  issues,"  said  Bierman. 
"She's  come  to  our  conrunission  and 
been  really  helpful  in  deciding  whafs 
best  for  the  Tenderloin." 

Crosthwaite's  activism  dales  back  to 
the  1930s,  when  she  graduated  from 
Fresno  Stale  University  with  a  degree 
in  accounting.  She  couldn't  find  work 
in  the  then -male-dominated  field  of 


accounting,  so  she  went  to  work  in  a 
funuture  store,  where  she  began  union 
organizing,  serving  on  the  employee's 
negotiating  comnruttee,  advocating  for 
better  working  conditions  and  higher 
wages  for  the  employees. 

Crosthwaite,  who  still  has  her  old 
union  card,  said  the  power  of  unions 
today  is  being  eroded. 

"More  has  to  be  done  to  get  unioiw 
on  their  feel  again,"  she  said.  "It's 
important  to  have  an  active  union  where 
you  can  get  jobs  and  keep  them  and  not 
just  gel  told  off  by  your  boss." 

After  10  years  at  the  furniture  store, 
Crosthwaite  took  a  job  as  a  bookkeeper 
at  The  Peoples  VJorld  newspaper,  a  pro- 
gressive national  newspaper  allied  with 
the  Communist  Party.  She  worked  for 
The  People's  World  for  28  years,  and  now 
has  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  paper, 
now  named  The  People's  Weddy  World. 

Political  labels  such  as  "communist" 


Lillian  Crosthwaite  penned  this  self  portrait. 


or  "socialist"  are  irrelevant  to  Crosth- 
waite, who  views  the  paper  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  labor  nwvement  and  peace 
and  justice  issues. 

When  she  was  working  for  the  news- 
paper, she  met  her  husband,  Tom 
Crosthwaite,  who  was  a  fairly  well- 
known  artist.  He  taught  her  to  paint 
and  she  coached  him  in  photography. 
When  her  husband  retired,  she  quit  her 
job  and  the  couple  took  off  on  a  ycar- 
and-a-half  bip  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

"If  you  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
people,  then  go  camping,"  said  Crosth- 
waite, who  still  corresponds  with  people 
she  met  20  years  ago  on  camping  trips. 
After  34  years  of  marriage,  Tom  Crosth- 
waite passed  away  in  1974. 

Her  husband's  paintings  hang  on 
the  walls  of  her  Eddy  Street  apartment, 
evoking  the  Great  Depression  and 
images  from  John  Steinbeck  novels: 
somber  men  in  overalls  working  over 
dusty  ground. 

Crosthwaite  said  her  family  "got  by" 
during  the  depression.  Her  father 
owned  a  general  store  in  California's 
Central  Valley,  but  the  depression  still 
had  a  strong  impact  on  her. 

"We  were  all  poor,"  she  said.  'Teople 
were  homeless,  jobless,  and  in  many 
cases  starving,  all  over  the  country." 

Noting  the  swelling  ranks  of  the 
homeless  today,  Crosthwaite  sees  ami- 
larities  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  "We  are  entering  a  lime  when  we 
see  some  of  the  same  things  happen- 
ing," she  said. 

Her  1991  appointment  book  is 
jammed  with  scheduled  meetings,  at- 
testing to  her  commitment  to  continu- 
ing the  political  work  she  started  50 
years  ago. 

"We  need  to  gel  people  off  the 
streets,"  she  said  emphatically,  aban- 
doning rhetoric  in  favor  of  practical 
solutions  for  citizens  living  in  the  streets. 


continued  from  page  10 
miss  you  guys?  Come  home,  all  is  for- 
given! 

I  was  walking  down  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  toward  Market  Street  the  other 
day,  and  near  the  Golden  Gate  Theater 
I  looked  up  to  see  a  picture  "purr-fect" 
scene.  A  gray  cat  was  sitting  on  a  win- 
dow sill  a  couple  floors  up,  staring  down 
a  pigeon  perched  only  inches  away.  I 
couldn't  slay  to  see  the  ending  of  this 
confrontation,  but  I'll  say  one  thing, 
thai  cat  didn't  look  too  eager  to  leap  out 
after  the  pigeon.  Where's  my  camera 
when  I  need  it? 

One  of  the  n^ny  astute  and  loyal 
readers  of  this  column  pointed  out  to 
me  the  other  day  that  these  f)eople  have 
not  yet  been  spotted  in  the  Tenderioin; 
Elvis  Presley,  Jim  Morrison,  Jan  is  Jop- 
lin,  or  Kevin  Costner.  S?ems  to  me, 
though,  that  according  to  an  article  in 
this  very  newspaper  by  reporter  Sasha 
Ruda— published  April  1,  1990— that 
indeed,  Elvis  has  been  spotted  in  the 
l-oin.  There  was  even  a  picture  in  the 
paper  of  Elvis  hovering  over  Boeddeker 


Park.  You  know  what  they  say:  Elvis  is 
everywhere,  everyone  is  Elvis. 

Three  cheers  for  the  excellent  service 
providers  at  Glide  Chuich!  On  my  way 


You  can  reach  him  at  the  Living  Room, 
476  Eddy  St. 

Is  anyone  interested  in  helping  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 


i:t  Want  to  be 
self-employed? 
i::^  Stort  your  own 
small  business? 

^  Be  your  own 
boss? 


We  can  help!  We  are 
CommunitY  Outreach  and 

Pre-Enterp'rise  Seivices 
(COPE),  a  free  service  of 
the  SF.  Mayor's  Office  of 
Communrty  Development. 
We  help  you  focus  your 
business  ided.  determine 
Its  feo^bilttv.  and  find  the 
resources  and  assistance 
you  need. 


Call  775-8680  and 
ask  for  "Self-EmployrT»ent." 


Phoc:  Phil  h^ad 

Chimma,  Carolyn  Johnson,  and  Monwon  Sando  (L-R)  displayed  their  wares  at  the  African 
Bazaar  at  the  Buchanan  YMCA  on  March  9.  as  part  of  Africa  Focus  Weeks  March  1-14 
sponsored  by  a  rwtwork  of  Bay  Area  organizalions  si^)porting  Africa's  bng-  term  development. 


home  the  other  night,  I  saw  three  Qide 
monitors  holding  up  traffic  so  that  a 
physically-challenged  senior  using  a 
walker  could  safely  cross  Ellis  Street. 
We  all  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
cross  the  street  during  rush  hour,  espe- 
dally  on  Ellis  Street.  These  n^en  at  Glide 
deserve  a  great  big  thank  you! 

A  memorial  service  was  held  March 
13  for  Ruth  Erickson  Johansson,  who 
passed  away  at  age  86,  and  who  was  a 
great  friend  to  Native  Americans.  My 
friend  Bill  told  me  how  special  she  was 
to  him,  and  noted  that  many  people 
attended  her  service.  We  are  all  dimin- 
ished by  the  passing  of  another  kind 
person.  Bill  and  others  will  miss  her. 

Bill  is  concerned  about  the  dosure  of 
the  Native  American  Center,  225  Valen- 
cia St.,  and  he's  looking  for  help  and 
support  to  start  up  a  new  drop-in  center 
for  Native  Americans.  He's  looking  for 
ideas,  locations,  furniture,  whatever. 


determine  the  future  of  the  Tenderloin? 
Fill  out  a  Tenderloin  2000  community 
survey  available  at  the  NOMPC  office 
at  295  Eddy  St.  This  survey  will  help 
determine  the  needs  and  desires  of 
Tenderloin  residents  for  the  future  of 
the  neighborhood.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  NOMPC  at  474-2164. 

Fuzzy  News:  The  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  recently  received  a 
shipment  of  700  teddy  bears!  Yes,  teddy 
bears  are  now  on  the  beat.  Patrolmen  in 
radio  cars  will  be  issued  teddy  bears  to 
give  to  children  in  crisis  situations  on 
the  theory  that  the  kids  will  find  the 
cute  little  bears  a  comforting  and  calnv 
ing  influence. 

Congratulations  to  Times  former  staff 
photographer  Lance  Woodruff  and 
Swords  to  Plowshares,  the  veterans' 
rights  organization  that  does  so  much 
good  work.  Swords'  Execuhve  Director 
Michael  Blecker,  himself  a  past  Tender- 


loin Times  Teixierchamp  Award  redpi- 
ent,  armounced  recently  that  Lance  has 
been  hired  as  Swords'  media  consult- 
ant. Lance  is  a  veteran  correspondent 
who  covered  the  Vietnam  war  for  the 
US.  National  CourKil  of  Churches,  and 
is  currently  at  work  on  a  book  about 
Indochina:  "Hoa-Binh:  Dreams  of 
Peace."  Good  luck  at  your  new  job, 
Lance! 

The  Main  Library  over  in  Civic 
Center  is  currently  running  a  spedal 
display  of  children's  books,  induding 
original  manuscripts  and  artwork  from 
historic  and  contemporary  works.  The 
display  in  the  library's  rotunda  is  free 
and  runs  through  April  25. 

Also  at  the  Main  Library  on  April  16 
at  7  p.m.  will  be  a  free  celebrity  read- 
ing— with  local  luminaries,  authors,  and 
polihdans — in  support  of  literacy  and 
libraries.  Novelist  Alice  Adams, 
columr\ist  Rob  Morse,  cartoonist  Phil 
Frank,  saloon  keeper  Ed  Moose,  and 
everyone's  favorite  tuba  player  Scott 
Beadi  will  be  among  the  readers  and 
the  fun.  The  event  is  free  and  ifs  all 
about  books,  so  there's  no  reason  not  to 
go! 

If  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
English  is  something  you  need  to  brush 
up  on,  the  SL  Giles  College  Language 
Teaching  Center  is  offering  free  Eng- 
lish classes.  The  afternoon  sessions 
begiris  on  April  15  and  continue  for  a 
month.  Call  788-3552  to  sign  up. 

A  benefit  for  the  Tenderloin  Child- 
care  Center  will  be  given  at  Olive  Oil's 
restaurant  on  Pier  50,  April  7  from  6  to 
9  p.m.,  with  local  musidans  playing 
acoustic  folk,  rock,  and  rap  music.  Ifs 
for  a  good  cause,  so  I  hope  to  see  you 
there! 

More  good  news:  Carol  S.  Gordon  of 
the  Maria  Manor  Teiunts  Association 
reports  that  the  tenants  of  that  Ellis 
Street  building  succeeded  in  negotiat- 
ing with  developers  constructing  a 
buikiing  next  door.  They  got  the  devel- 
opers to  agree  that  work  will  not  start 
before  9  a.m.  and  will  cease  h>efore  5 
p.m.  So  far  the  devdopcrs  are  cooperat- 
ing. SoutkI  like  good  neighbors  to  me. 
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Through  Thick  and  Thin 

Homeless  Pets  Stay  With 
Their  Pals  on  the  Streets 


by  Rhonda  Henderson 

Tuesday  works  at  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  professions — pan- 
handling. She  and  her  compan- 
ion Bill  work  together  to  outsmart  the 
police,  who  have  issued  them  many 
tickets  for  asking  pedestrians  for  spare 
change. 

Wearing  lensless  sunglasses,  a  blue 
bandanna  around  her  neck,  and  obedi- 
ently holding  a  wicker  basket  in  her 
mouth,  Tuesday — a  cream-colored 
mutt — hangs  out  alone  on  street  cor- 
ners flashing  her  big  brown  eyes  at 
passcrsby,  charming  them  out  of  a  few 
coins.  Bill  keeps  an  ^e  on  his  dog  from 
a  police-safe  vantage  point  across  the 
street. 

Tuesday  has  lived  on  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  for  all  six  yccirs  of  her  life, 
sleeping  in  alleys,  storefronts,  and  parks, 
enduring  the  rain  and  cold,  and  beg- 
ging generous  pedestrians  for  charity. 
Bui  Tuesday  is  not  a  stray — just  home- 
less— along  with  her  master,  Bill. 

For  Tuesday  and  Bill,  homelessness 
docs  not  mean  loneliness  as  they  wan- 
der the  streets  or  bed  down  under  the 
stars  and  fog;  they  receive  warmth, 
companionship,  and  acceptance  from 
each  other. 

'Tuesday  is  my  most  faithful  friend," 
Bill  said.  "She  doesn't  lie  or  cheat  or 
steal  off  me,  like  human  beings  might. 
She's  there  all  the  time.  A  lot  of  my 
girlfriends  got  jealous  of  Tuesday,  but 
Tuesday  was  more  important  than 
them.  They  can  be  long  gone,  but  I'll 


I 


Pholo:  Rhonda  Henderson 

Bill  and  Tuesday,  nose  to  nose  and  heart  to 
heart,  share  a  Irte  of  ups  and  downs  on  the 
streets. 

still  have  Tuesday." 

Many  people  are  dravm  to  Tuesday 
and  will  stop  to  scratch  her  ears.  "She 
has  more  people  friends  than  IH  ever 
have,"  said  Bill.  His  girlfriend  Judy 
added,  "Most  times  they'll  come  up 
and  say  'Hi'  to  Tuesday  and  won't  say 
a  word  to  us." 

As  crime  and  violence  on  the  streets 
rise,  the  two  take  care  of  each  other. 
'Tuesday  is  my  alarm  clock.  If  someone 
comes  around  at  night,  she  wakes  me 
up,  but  then  I  gel  my  Louisville  Slug- 
ger, and  I  protect  Tuesday/'  he  said 
patting  his  baseball  bat. 

Last  fall,  Tuesday  had  three  puppies 
in  a  doorway  on  Grant  Street.  "She 
didn't  know  what  was  happerur\g,"  Bill 
said.  "She  dropped  the  first  one,  then 
came  running  to  me.  I  said,  Take  care  of 
your  baby;  go  sec  him.'  So  she  went 
back  and  licked  him." 

The  puppies  are  in  good  homes  now, 
said  Bill,  pulling  out  an  envelope  of 
puppy  pictures  to  pass  around.  One 
went  to  a  house  with  a  big  yard  in  Palo 
Alto,  and  the  other  two  out  to  the  coun- 
try. 

Both  Bill  and  Tuesday  would  rather 
sleep  indoors,  and  Bill  hopes  to  get  off 
the  streets  some  day.  But  part  of  the 
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Facing  up  to  the  challenge  of  life  on  the 
streets  are  Tuesday  and  her  friend  Bill. 

reason  they  are  on  the  streets  is  that 
affordable  hotels  or  apartment  build- 
ings either  do  not  allow  pets  or  charge 
extra  for  them.  Tuesday  is  more  impor- 
tant to  Bill  than  a  roof  over  his  head.  He 
hopes  that  more  shelters  and  hotels  will 
start  accepting  homeless  people  who 
have  pets. 

In  Uic  past  when  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  hotel  room,  Tuesday  hid 
quietly  under  the  sleeping  bags  in  Bill's 
shopping  cart  while  they  sneaked  in. 
"She  doesn't  like  to  sleep  on  the  streets," 
Bill  said.  "She  loves  to  sleep  on  a  bed. 
She  sleeps  on  the  streets  because  1  do." 

No  Room  at  the  lim 

As  Bill  indicated,  most  homeless 
shelters  do  not  allow  pets.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  won't  permit  it, 
said  Mitch  Pippin,  manager  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Many  of  the  "No  Pet"  shelters  refer 
clients  with  anin\als  to  the  Episcopal 
Sanctuary,  which,  siiKe  its  founding  in 
1983  by  Reverend  William  Barcus,  has 
received  pets  with  open  arms  and  a 
bowl  of  diow,  explained  Bob,  an  em- 
ployee at  the  shelter. 

He  sees  first  harxl  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  master  and  pet.  For 
them  the  animal  "transcends  being  a 
pet.  It  becomes  a  person,  and  I'll  lay 
odds  that  if  we  didn't  let  people  have 
pets  in  here,  they  (the  homeless)  would 
rather  stay  on  the  street,"  said  Bob. 

Once  irwide  Episcopal,  the  pets  re- 
main with  their  masters  at  all  times  so 
that  they  do  not  bother  other  people  at 
the  shelter.  "So  far  [the  shelter!  has  not 
had  any  problems,  and  no  one  has 
complained,"  said  Bob.  "They  (the  pets) 
seem  to  have  a  soothing  effect  more 
than  anything  else." 

Geofrey  Graff,  Episcopal  Sanctuary 
manager,  said  that  there  have  been  only 
a  few  problems  in  the  past  with  pel 
owners  who  "are  less  than  conscien- 
tious with  thdr  animals." 

'There's  not  much  privacy  in  a  shel- 
ter situation  anyway,  so  there  are  al- 
ways some  problems,"  said  Graff.  '3ut 
[given  that!  we  have  surprisingly  little 
problems  around  the  pets.  Generally, 
everyone  is  very  cooperative." 

The  cit/s  Multi-Service  Centers  at 
1001  Polk  St.  and  525  Fifth  St  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  pets  when  the 
renovation  of  the  two  buildings  is 
completed  in  June  1991,  and  will  in- 
clude kenr^s  for  homeless  pets.  "There 
are  very  few  places  for  homeless  people 
and  their  pels  to  go,"  said  Judy 
Schutzmann,  co-director  of  the  Multi- 
Service Centers.  "If  allowing  pets  vn\\ 
encourage  them  to  use  the  shelters,  then 
it  is  something  needed." 

But  iK)t  everyone  sees  the  animals  as 
mere  companions  to  homeless  people, 
charging  that  some  pets  are  exploited 


and  abused  by  their  owners. 

'This  one  woman  aixi  her  dog  aixJ 
her  husband  were  sleeping  on  the  door- 
step of  the  store,"  said  an  employee  at 
Books,  Inc.  on  Powell  Street.  "They  were 
so  mean  to  that  dog,  whipping  and 
beating  it,  and  then  asking  people  for 
money  for  them  and  their  pet.  I  used  to 
get  furious  with  them" 

Several  of  the  bookstore's  employ- 
ees became  so  upset  with  the  couple's 
ill  treatment  of  the  dog  that  they  asked 
them  not  to  sleep  or  spend  the  day  in 
front  of  their  door  anymore. 

"And  this  is  one  of  the  most  liberal 


In  the  heart  of  the  financial  district, 
atop  a  piled  shopping  cart,  feline 
Doc  Holliday  stands  guard  over  his 
owner  Mary's  worldly  possessions.  Doc 
also  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  his 
younger  brother  Buster,  an  orange  and 
red-haired  tabby  who  loves  frozen 
yogurt. 

Like  an  overprolecHve  mother,  Mary 
watches  over  her  two  cats,  whom  she 
calls,  "my  kids,  my  family,  my  friends." 
Every  few  minutes  she  makes  sure  they 
are  property  bundled  and  gives  them 
an  affectionate  nose  rub. 

Both  Mary  and  the  felines  are  well 
known  on  the  street,  and  several  early- 
morning  pedestriaixs  slop  to  wish  Mary 
a  "good  morning,"  and  to  ask  about 
Buster  and  Doc. 

"The/re  not  feeling  good  today," 
Mary  said.  'They're  both  sick  from  that 
worm  medicine."  Because  they  have 
been  together  longer,  Mary  favors  Doc, 
who  she  said  hates  "winos"  but  loves 
Friskies  Gourmet,  long  walks  on  a  leash, 
and  Bill's  dog  Tuesday — his  friend  since 
kittenhood. 

Since  she  sleeps  outdoors,  Mary 
originally  wanted  a  dog  for  protection, 
but  a  hiend  gave  her  Doc,  who  "thinks 
he's  a  dog"  and  has  proven  to  be  quite 
a  guard  cat.  When  strangers  approach 
as  they  sleep,  Mary's  friends'  dogs  sleep- 
ing nearby  are  first  to  sound  the  alarm. 
'They  bark  and  tell  Doc  what  to  do,  arxl 


PhoiD:  Rhonda  Henderson 
Boots  peeks  over  Mark's  shoulder,  keeping 
a  wary  eye  for  his  pal,  as  he  does  for  Boots. 


Mark  is  a  cat  lover,  and  6-month- 
old  Boots — taking  in  the  foot 
traffic  from  his  lap — is  a  Mark 
lover.  "A  dog  can  lick  your  face  and  tell 
you  how  much  they  love  you,  but  Boots 
gets  up  in  my  hat  and  ears  and  loves  on 
n^,"  said  Mark. 

To  help  support  Boots,  the  two  be- 
gan pai^handling  last  year  in  the  Union 
Square  area,  spending  their  earnings 
on  an  occasional  pack  of  cigarettes  for 
Mark,  and  Hcartz  Luster  Bath  and  ba- 
con and  liver-flavored  Nirw  Lives  Ten- 
der Morsels  for  Boots — his  "absolute 
favorite" — according  to  Mark. 

Spotting  a  policeman,  Mark  quickly 
shoved  his  moi\ey  can  and  'Tlease  Help 
Homeless  Kitten  ai^  Me"  sign  into  a 
plastic  bag.  "We  haven't  gotten  a  ticket 
(for  panharxlling)  yet,"  he  whirred, 
setting  up  shop  again  as  soon  as  the 


staffs  in  any  store  along  the  street,"  said 
the  bookstore  employee.  'I'd  scream  at 
them  when  they  were  fighting  over  the 
dog.  They  were  horrible  to  it." 

But  to  Bill,  his  dog  Tuesday  is  much 
more  than  a  worker  for  spare  change. 
He  says  owrung  a  dog  is  a  big  respona- 
bility,  and  he  hales  to  see  others  mis- 
treat their  dogs  or  use  them  to  boost 
panhandling  revenues.  Caring  for  Tues- 
day has  been  good  for  him. 

"She  keeps  me  out  of  trouble,"  he 
said.  "If  I  would  ever  have  lo  go  to  jail, 
what  would  happen  to  her?"  he  asked. 
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Mary  and  her  cats  Doc  Holliday  and  Buster 
with  their  "mobile  home." 


after  those  claws  go  in,  I'm  awake," 
Mary  said. 

People  tell  Mary  that  her  cats  arc  two 
of  the  best  behaved,  healthiest,  and  most 
loving  cats  they  know.  "One  of  my 
friends  says  that  when  he  comes  back  in 
his  secorwj  life,  he  v^ranls  to  come  back  as 
one  of  my  cats  because  they  are  so  well 
taken  care  of,"  she  said. 

-Rhonda  Henderson 


policeman  had  passed  by. 

"He  (Boots)  rides  on  my  shoulder," 
Mark  said,  "or  hides  in  my  jacket  on  the 
bus.  He  doesn't  talk  back  and  he  hardly 
ever  complains,  except  when  it's  rain- 
ing." 

Boots  was  01^  of  five  kittens  bom  in 
some  old  tubs  near  a  secluded  spot 
where  Mark  used  to  camp.  A  stray, 
gray,  pregrwnt  feliiH?  that  used  lo  come 
begging  to  the  camp  each  night  sud- 
derxly  had  become  sidnny.  Mark  aiKi  a 
friend  searched  out  the  kitter^s,  and  he 
immediately  grew  attached  to  Boots 
because  he  was  the  runt  of  the  litter  and 
Boots  didn't  hiss  at  Mark  like  the  other 
kittens  did. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  sleep  without 
him  now,"  said  Mark.  "This  guy  crawls 
up  to  my  chest  and  goes  to  sleep,  one 
foot  on  my  ear  and  one  foot  on  my 
nose." 

Mark  has  been  homeless  less  than  a 
year,  opting  for  the  outdoors  in  order  to 
stretch  out  his  benefits  check,  but  he 
said  that  he  would  rather  be  in  an  apart- 
ment. Until  that  is  possible,  having  Boots 
has  made  homelessness  much  more 
bearable. 

"I  know  Boots  would  be  happier  in  a 
house  than  sitting  on  my  lap  all  day  aivd 
panhandling,"  said  Mark,  "but  I 
wouldn't  trade  him  for  a  million  dol- 
lars." 

-Rhonda  Henderson 


Sizzler: 

Steak  *  Seafood  •  Salad 


398  Eddy  Street 
(at  Leavenworth) 


Mary,  The  Overprotective 
'Mother*  of  Two  Precocious  Cats 


Union  Square's  Mark  and  Boots 
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Reno  and  His  Dogs  Are 
The  Civic  Center  Quartet 


Ptioio  Rhonda  Hertderson 

One  big  happy  family  is  Reno  and  company,  wtio  have  hitchhiked 
and  pushed  their  shopping  cart  as  far  as  Chicago. 

Reno  and  his  "girls"  used  to  be 
homeless  activists,  but  have 
given  up  polihcal  organizing 
and  activity  since  they  were  "kicked 
out"  of  Gvic  Center  Plaza  last  summer, 
their  home  for  six  years.  But  even  now 
he  docs  not  consider  himself  and  his 
three  dogs  homeless.  "We  just  live  on 
the  streets,"  he  explained. 

After  divorcing  his  wife  six  years 
ago,  Reno  hit  the  streets  with  only  his 
backpack,  guitar,  and  dog,  always  re- 
fusing General  Assistance  money  with 
the  philosophy,  "If  I  haven't  got  nothin', 
they  can't  take  nothin'." 

Reno,  Tramp,  Puget  Sound  (bom  in 
Seattle),  and  Bingo  are  a  true  family. 
"They  are  my  whole  life,  they're  the 
reason  I  am,"  said  Reno,  brushing  down 


Tramp.  "I  wouldn't 
have  made  it  if  it 
wasn't  for  them.  1 
build  my  life  around 
thenrv  1  do  everything 
with  my  dogs." 

Tramp  was  short  on 
words,  but  an  abun- 
dance of  licks  across 
Reno's  face  seemed  to 
sum  up  her  feelings  for 
Reno. 

Tramp  "begat 
Pepsi,  who  begat 
Tucson,  who  begat 
Puget,  who  begat 
Bingo,"  Reno  ex- 
plained, stroking 
Bingo,  one  of  the 
"Civic  Center  Seven" 
bom  last  June  to  Puget 
after  31  hours  and  20 
minutes  of  labor. 
When  she  finally 
"popped  out,"  Reno 
couldn't  help  but  yell, 
"Bingo!"  he  said.  The  name  stuck. 

Last  July,  only  a  month  after  the  birth, 
the  four  were  forced  to  leave  Civic 
Center  Plaza,  which  was  pretty  trau- 
matic for  the  dogs,  said  Reno.  They 
could  not  gel  used  to  sleeping  in  ran- 
dom spots  around  town  and  kept  run- 
ning away  at  night  to  sleep  back  at  the 
Civic  Center. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  violence 
on  the  streets,  Reno  said  that  the  recent 
rain  has  been  hard  on  his  dogs  and  him. 
"Last  year  I  had  a  place  to  keep  my  dogs 
out  of  the  rain  and  cold — in  a  tent  in 
Gvic  Center,  but  now  I  can't  raise  my 
tent  anywhere,"  he  said. 

Reno  considers  the  possibility  of 
getting  off  the  streets  and  moving  to 
Seattle  or  to  Colorado — his  hon^e  state— 


ARE  YOU 
bothered 

bewildered  or 
bedazzled? 


Be  HEARD!!! 


JOIN  NOW  474-2164 


North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
is  a  Community-based  organization  with  the  goal 
to  organize  and  enable  TL  residents  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  life,  and  work  on 
common  concerns  for  the  future. 


NAME  (Please  print) 

ADDRESS  

APT.#   

CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


TELEPHONE 


Send  to:  NOMPC,  295  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Help  us  plan  for  the  future.... 


but  said  it  all  depends  on  the  dogs.  "\f  it 
gets  too  cold  or  too  hot  for  the  dogs,  I'll 
move  somewhere  else,"  he  said. 

Travelling  with  his  dogs  is  no  prob- 
lem. Reno  took  them  all,  with  their 
shopping  cart,  on  a  six-day,  75-mile  trip 
around  the  bay  to  a  Grateful  Dead 
concert  in  Oakland.  Reno  pushes  the 
cart  downhill,  but  usually  Puget  helps 
out  and  pulls. 


An  even  more  incredible  adventune 
was  a  52-day  trip  to  Chicago,  which 
included  pushing  the  cart  to  Sacra- 
mento, backpacking  to  Winncmuca, 
Nevada,  and  hitchhiking  the  rest  of  the 
way.  "Tramp's  done  about  100,000 
miles,  Pugcl's  only  done  about  40,000, 
but  Bingo  hasn't  gone  nowhere  yet," 
said  Reno. 

-Rhonda  Henderson 


PhoD  Doug  Niven 

(L-R)  Celta  Lacayo.  Program  Director  Linda  LiBrize.  and  Florence  Rowe  are  among  the 
staffers  at  the  Central  City  Seniors  Unit,  where  helping  elders  is  their  business. 

Have  Skills,  Will  Help:  Credo 
Of  Central  City  Seniors  Unit 


by  Adrian  Maher 

Freddie  sits  hunched  over  on  a 
park  tjcnch  in  the  Civic  Center 
calmly  talking  to  himself  and 
picking  at  his  hands.  At  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  he  recoils,  but  through 
Freddie's  knitted  brow  one  sees  a  plea 
for  help. 

Help  is  nearby  at  the  Central  Gty 
Seniors  Unit  (CCSU),  a  city-operated 
outpatient  mental  health  clinic  which 
caters  exclusively  to  the  elderly.  With 
five  separate  clinics  ^read  throughout 
the  city,  CCSU  offers  services  to  seniors 
with  emotional  discomfort  or  upset. 

"Whether  ifs  losing  a  social  security 
check,  problems  with  an  abusive  land- 
lord, a  chronic  mental  illness,  or  miss- 
ing medication — we  are  here  to  help 
with  any  kind  of  problem,"  said  Linda 
LiBrize,  program  director  of  CCSU. 

Treatment  varies  from  short  one-day 
visits  to  discuss  a  problem  to  longer 
term  care  and  counseling  stretching  over 
a  period  of  ycais.  In  addition  to  several 
social  workers  and  nurses,  a  pharma- 
cologist and  several  doctors  are  on  staff, 
so  medication  is  available  for  those  who 
nnay  require  it.  The  staff  is  conversant  in 
Spanish,  Tagalog,  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  has  an  interpreter  for  Viet- 
namese. 

One  of  the  primary  gpals  of  CCSU  is 
to  keep  the  elderly  in  their  community 
and  out  of  nursing  homes,  nurturing 
their  independence.  The  group  receives 
referrals  fix)m  social  workers,  homeless 
shelters,  churches,  and  landlords.  It 
offers  crisis  intervention  to  stabilize 
distraught  patients  with  medicahon  and 
personal  contact.  About  half  of  CCSU's 
patients  arc  seen  through  home  visits. 

"Many  people  have  such  profound 
physical  and  psychological  problems 
that  they  are  simply  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  visit  us,"  said  CCSU  co-founder 
Florence  Rowe.  "Some  are  suffering 
from  severe  dementia  and  will  simply 
refuse  to  leave  their  house.  We  are  able 
to  get  to  such  people  quickly  and  get  the 
proper  medical  resources  in  and  out." 

Medi-Cal  will  not  pay  for  home  vis- 
its unless  they  involve  a  crisis.  But  CCSU 
offers  all  their  services  on  a  "sliding 
scale"  basis  according  to  individual 
income,  urging  patients  to  pay  what 
they  can  afford. 

LiBrize  offered  the  case  history  of 
"Elsie"  as  an  example  of  an  individual 
whose  life  was  improved  with  CCSU's 


assistance. 

Elsie  was  referred  by  a  social  worker 
at  the  Episcopal  Sanchjary  shelter,  who 
had  noticed  her  sleeping  during  the 
day  at  United  Nations  Plaza,  and  resid- 
ing at  night  at  a  local  shelter.  She  was 
homeless,  without  money,  and  ex- 
tremely withdrawn  and  paranoid.  Pre- 
viously, she  had  Ix^n  living  with  her 
husband  at  a  room-and-board  resi- 
dence, but  because  of  a  dispute  set  out 
on  her  own. 

"They  have  great  wisdom  atid 
each  day  is  different.  I 
wouldn  t  xvant  to  be  doing 
anything  else." 

-Linda  LiBrize 
Central  City  Seniors  Unit 

Upon  visiting  with  a  CCSU  coun- 
selor, it  was  discovered  that  Elsie  had 
not  been  receiving  her  social  security 
checks,  which  had  tx>en  cancelled  be- 
cause a  bureaucratic  foul-up  had  listed 
her  as  deceased.  The  problem  was 
quickly  corrected  and  she  began  to 
receive  her  assistance  again. 

Elsie  now  has  new  clothes,  money 
for  food,  and  a  permanent  home  in  a 
Tenderloin  residential  hotel. 

"It  is  amazing  that  with  just  a  little  bit 
of  help  the  quality  of  their  lives  is  im- 
proved exponentially,"  LiBrize  said. 
"Ifs  incredibly  satisfying  to  see  elders 
regain  their  confidence  and  independ- 
ence." 

CCSU  tries  to  create  a  warm,  com- 
fortable environnricnt  that  is  not  intimi- 
dating to  potential  clients.  Their  offices 
lack  a  "clinical  feeling,"  the  impersonal 
hospital-like  atmosphere  that  can  be 
unnerving  to  new  clients.  Instead  there 
arc  conference  rooms  with  couches  and 
overstuffed  chairs  for  group  therapy 
and  smaller  rooms  for  one-to-one  con- 
sultations. 

It  is  important  to  CCSU  that  the  staff 
reflect  the  ethnic  and  cultural  mosaic  of 
the  Tenderloin  community. 

"We  learn  a  lot  from  [the  clients]," 
said  LiBrize.  "They  have  great  wisdom 
and  each  day  is  different.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  doing  anything  else." 

For  more  information  about  Central 
Oty  Seniors  Unit,  drop  by  their  offices 
at  1182  Market  St.,  Room  205,  or  call 
558-4671. 


BUSINESS 


everybody^  business 


How  to  Avoid  Crime:  Tips 
For  Business  Owners 


In  1990,  Ihenumberof  robberies  re- 
ported lo  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  increased  more  than 
40  percent,  with  robberies  in  the  Ten- 
derloin alone  increasing  54  percent. 
Small  businesses,  grocery  stores,  bars, 
and  service  stations  were  robbed  more 
than  1,100  limes  in  1990. 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Federal  agents  from  the  U.S. 
Marshall  and  the  FBI  zoomed  in 
on  the  Tenderloin  March  20, 
shutting  down  four  pom  shops  after 
the  owner  and  manager  pleaded  guilty 
in  a  Las  Vegas  court  on  March  18  to 
charges  of  distributing  pornography. 

No  longer  will  patronsbeable  to  pay 
a  buck  to  talk  with  a  naked  woman  at 
Fantasy  and  Flesh  on  Turk  and  Taylor 
strccts,or  purchase  Stealth  Condon\sat 


The  police  department  recommends 
that  small  business  owners  and  shop 
keepers  use  the  following  crime  pre- 
vention techniques  to  reduce  thechance 
of  being  victimized  by  a  robber: 

•  Keep  shop  and  store  windows  free 
from  excessive  advertisements.  Make 
sure  an  officer  on  patrol  can  see  into 


the  Art  Theater  on  Taylor  Street.  Nor 
will  they  be  able  to  buy  graphic  materi- 
alsand  videosat  the  Ben  Hurand  Locker 
Room  Adult  Bookstores  on  Polk  Street. 
Federal  officials  closed  the  four  stores, 
and  two  adult  bookstores  owned  by  the 
same  men  located  in  Oakland  and  Reno. 

Allan  Marvin  Berke,  53,  owner  of  the 
porno  emporiums,  and  manager  Ed- 
ward Lee  Snyder,  50,  will  be  sentenced 
injunefordistributingwhata  Las  Vegas 
grand  jury  considered  obscene.  These 
were  films  and  materials  judged  lo  be 


your  business,  and  you  can  see  onto  the 

street. 

•  Keep  the  cash  register  at  the  front 
of  the  business  near  an  unobstructed 
window.  Keep  the  register  empty,  with 
the  cash  drawer  open  when  the  busi- 
ness is  closed. 

•  Keep  a  telephone  out  of  view  near 
the  check  out  stand. 

•  Remember  that  most  robberies 
occur  at  opening  and  closing  time. 

•  Kvcp  the  premises  well  lit  both 
night  and  day. 

•  Take  large  sums  and  denomina- 
tionsof  currency  out  of  the  cash  register 
and  place  in  a  secure  area.  Do  not  keep 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  your  person. 


illegal  under  federal  law  that  says,  in 
part,  such  materials  are  obscene  if  they 
lake  a  "prurient  interest  in  sex,  which 
taken asa  whole,  have  no  artistic,  scien- 
tific, or  serious  literary  value." 

The  two  men  were  indicted  by  a  Las 
Vegas  grand  jury  in  1989,  with  Reuben 
Slurman  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,an  alleged 
pornography  distribution  kingpin. 

Berkeand  Snyder  both  pleaded  guilty 
to  one  count  of  racketeering  conspiracy 
and  four  countsof  distributing  obscene 
materials.  As  part  of  a  plea  bargain,  the 


parking  lots  on  Turk  Street  between 
Polk  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Cullen  said  that  the  100  public  parking 
spaces  in  these  two  lots  serve  businesses 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Tenderloin, 
such  as  Restaurant  690,  the  California 
Culinary  Academy,  and  McDonalds. 

According  to  Gonzales,  parking  will 
not  be  a  problem  for  nonresidents.  In 
addition  lo  providing  one  parking  place 
foreachcondominiumunilinthebuild- 
ing,Taldan  Investments  is  proposing  to 
have  valet  parking,  which  would  add 
approximately  80  additional  parking 
spaces  for  retail.  "If  there's  a  need  for 
parking,  we'll  fill  it,"  he  said. 

For  Cullen,  however,  valet  parking 
is  not  a  solution  for  Tenderloin  busi- 
nesses. "Valet  parking  is  not  really 
replacement  parking,"  he  said.  "At  the 
cost  of  each  condo  there  is  likely  lo  be 
more  than  one  car  per  unit,  so  those  80 
spaces  will  not  be  delegated  lo  people 
who  don't  live  in  the  building." 

"I  don't  see  any  negative  impact 
here,"  said  Gonzales.  "We're  not  re- 
moving any  housing  or  parking,  we're 
creating  a  neighborhood.  That  doesn't 
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•  Place  a  six-fool  nnark  on  your  door. 
A  piece  of  tape  or  paint  stripe  affixed  to 
thedoorjamb  six  feet  from  the  floor  will 
help  you  judge  the  height  of  a  robbery 
suspect. 

•  Keep  restroom  and  stockroom 

doors  locked. 

If  you  are  robbed: 

•  Remember  tha  t  your  safety  is  para- 
mount. Follow  the  directions  of  the 
suspect. 

•  Putasidenotesoranyotherarticle 
the  suspect  may  have  touched. 

•  Meet  the  responding  police  offi- 
cers outside  your  business. 

•  Get  the  best  possibledescriptionof 
the  suspect(s). 


two  men  have  agreed  to  not  work  in  the 
pornography  industry  anymore,  and 
Berke  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  federal 
government  the  building  housing  the 
Ben  Hur  Adult  Bookstore,  valued  at 
about  $1  million. 

The  number  of  employees  now  out 
of  work  because  cf  the  closures  is  un- 
known. Others  who  might  be  anticipat- 
ing a  "fire  sale"  with  greatly  reduced 
pricesonbooks,lealhergoods,andoiher 
paraphernalia  will  bedisappwinted:  the 
fedsplanlodestroyall  the  pornographic 
materials  in  the  stores  but  sell  the  fix- 
lures  and  equipment  such  as  video 
cameras  and  video  cassette  recorders. 


threaten  anyt>ody." 

But  to  housing  activists,  a  new  mar- 
ket-rale condominium  complex  is  more 
than  just  a  threat. 

"The  worse  case  scenario,"  said 
Kaufman,  "is  that  the  Tenderloin  will 
eventually  be  reduced  to  three  blocksof 
low-income  housing,  with  the  other  47 
blocks  taken  over  by  the  rich  with  con- 
dos  like  this  one." 

The650 VanNessSt.  project  will  next 
be  heard  before  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion on  March  18  at  2  p.m;  in  room  282 
City  Hall.  For  more  information,  call 
474-2164. 

Super  Burritos 
Tacos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 

Open  I  1  a  m  -  9  p  rn 
Monday  -  Saturday 
closed  Sundays 

JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


Activists  Struggle  With 
Condo  Project's  Effects 


contint4£d  from  page  1 
the  area." 

This  view  is  echoed  by  Joe  Kaufman, 
NOMPC  zoning  committee  chairman. 
"It  has  a  domino  effect,"  he  said.  "The 
landlord  on  the  next  block  who  is  rent- 
ing to  low-income  people  sees  hecan  do 
some  capital  construction  and  raise  the 
rent.  And  then  merchants  in  the  area 
raise  their  storefront  rent.  It  hasa  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood." 

The  Planning  Commission  post- 
poned a  decision  on  the  project  when  it 
came  up  for  approval  on  March  21, 
asking  that  Taldan  Investments  meet 
with  neighborhood  activists  to  settle 
their  differences.  Kaufman  is  not  opti- 
mistic that  discussions  will  result  in 
anything  significant. 

"I  doubt  we  can  stop  it  now,"  said 
Kaufman,  who  said  the  Planning  Com- 
mission did  not  inform  NOMPC  about 
the  development  because  it  is  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  "They  never  notified  us 


Fine  Mexican  Cuisine 
Fun  Bar 

282  O'Farrell 
397-3356 
Champagne  Brunch 
Weekends 

370  Golden  Gate 
474-4294 
The  City's  Finest  Taqueria 


about  the  development,  even  though 
they're  always  supposed  lo  notify 
community  groups.  And  now  they're 
trying  to  make  us  accept  it." 

While  Taldan  has  agreed  to  desig- 
nate 5  percent  of  the  development's 
unitsas  moderate-income  units,  priced 
at  $145,000  each.  Tenderloin  advocates 
still  object.  "We  think  that's  very  high," 
Russell  said.  "Ifs  still  way  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  Tenderloin  residents." 

Kaufman  predicts  the  neighborhood 
will  one  day  be  fenced  in  by  highriscs 
on  every  side.  "This  giant,  rich  mono- 
lithic project  they're  proposing  will 
block  out  light  and  sky  and  air,"  he  said. 
"It's  like  living  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto: 
you're  surrounded  and  fenced  in." 

Tenderloin  residents  will  not  be  the 
only  group  affected  by  the  project. 
According  lo  Kelly  Cullen  of  Tender- 
loin Youth  Advocates,  merchantsin  the 
neighborhood  will  suffer  if  Taldan 
Investments  takes  over  the  two  public 


CHUN  KANG 
VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH  SPECIAL: 
$3.75 

608  Geary  St. 
928-2178 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK, 
CLOSED  TUESDAY 


1298  Market  St. 

(at  Larkin  St.) 

Open  Mon  Sol  6:30  AM-9  PM 
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S  I  A  M 
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HOMEMADE    THAI  CUISINE 


He/,  Tenderloin  Artists! 

Enter  the  Tenderloin  Times'  Art  Contest! 

Open  to  all  artists  who  live,  work,  or  use  services  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Contest  entries  must  be  2-dimensional;  i.e., 
drawings,  paintings,  photographs,  prints,  or  cartoons. 


Selected  artworks  may  be 
reproduced  in  the 
Special  Arts  Edition  of 
The  Tenderloin  Times  to 
be  published  in  June  T991 . 

Judges  will  include  local 
artists  and  two  Tenderloin 
Times  staffers. 

Winning  entries  will  be  awarded 
prizes,  including:  a  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  Membership,  ort 
supplies  from  local  art  stores,  a 
Braun  Food  Processor.  Green 
Apple  Books  Gift  Certificates, 
and  a  Krups  Coffee  Maker. 


•  Deadline:  All  artwork  must  be  at  the  Times*  Office,  25 
Taylor  St.,  Room  718,  on  or  before  5  p.m.  on  April  16. 
•Entries  must  be  original  artwork,  and  no  larger  than  3 
feet  by  4  feet.  •  All  artwork  must  hove  title,  medium 
(i.e.,  painting,  photo,  etc.),  size,  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  clearly  and  securely  attached. 


Tenderloin  Porn  Joints  Locked  Up  by  Feds 
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AMERICAN/DINERS 


1.  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  ail-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  arxJ 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  nxsre.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1.25-$8.  Open  7  days.  7  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m.,  Sats./ 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-l  p.m. 
885-2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken, 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Sun.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 

3.  SIzzler  -  398  Eddy  St.  American-style 
restaurant.  Fantastic  all-you-can-eat 
salad  bar  for  $5.29.  Sirioin  steak  for 
$6.99.  lemon  herb  chicken  for  $3.99. 
Senior  citizen  discounts.  Operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  by  Reality  House  West. 
Price  range:  $4-$l3  Open  7  days,  11 
a.m.-l  0  p.m.  775-1393. 


CAMBODIAN 


4.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Lartdn  St  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  iriclude  tx}r)e- 
less  chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  11  a.m.-3 
p.m.  for  lunch,  Mon.-Wed..  5-9:30  and 
TTiurs.-Sun..  5-10  p.m.  775-5979. 


CHINESE 


5.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant 
608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian 
Chinese  cuisine  with  no  M.S.G.  Lunch 
specials  (or  $3.75  include  soup, 
appetizer  and  rice — brown,  white,  or 
fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce  and 
soups  such  as  com  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Anx)ng  a  variety  of  entrees  is 


their  stuffed  cabbage  and  pan  tried  tofu 
with  vegetables.  Price  range:  $0.60- 
$4,25.  Open  six  days  a  week,  11  a.m  - 
9  p.m.  Closed  Tues.  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to  go  orders.  928-2178 

6.  Vic's  Ng  Cafe  -  39  Mason  St.  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  food  in  a  cozy  setting. 
Featuring  Harris  Ranch  Ground  Chud< 
hamburgers,  wonton  soup,  chow  mein. 
and  breakfasts  served  anytime.  Price 
range:  $l.l0-$8.95.  Open  7  days  a 
week,  Mon.-Fri.  7  a.m.-7  p.m.;  week- 
ends. 11  a.m.-6  p.m.  771-1938. 


ITALIAN 


7.  Pompodorl's  Pizza  -  12  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  (near  the  comer  of  6lh  and 
Martlet).  Step  right  up  and  get  pizza 
with  a  variety  of  toppings— by  the  slice 
or  a  whole  pie.  Fresh  dough  every  day. 
packed  with  whole  milk  mozzarella  arid 
toppings  of  fresh  vegetables  and  quality 
meats,  including  Italian  sausage, 


mushrooms,  pepperoni,  vegeterian. 
Price  range:  $1.39-$16  95.  Open  six 
days  a  week,  some  Sundays.  Free 
delivery  within  service  area.  776-7077. 


8.  Dell  Eats  Pizzeria  -  86  McAllister  St 
Pizza  deli  specializing  in  pizza  and 
Middle  Eastern  homemade  specialties, 
including  fresh  falafels.  dolmas  (stuffed 
grape  leaves)  and  hummus.  We  deliver 
with  some  restrictions.  Price  range  $3- 
$15.  Open  7  days  a  week,  8  a.m.-l030 
p.m.  864-3304. 


MEXICAN 


9.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O  Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
came  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne  brunch. 
Full  bar  service  available.  Price  range: 
$4.95-$11.95.  Open  7  days,  11  a.m.-11 
p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until  2  a.m. 
397-3356. 


12  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

776-7077 


Call  776-0700  to  get  your  restaurant  into  ^ 
^         the  Tenderloin  Dining  Guide  0 


""free!  FREE!  FREEl"" 


VIENTIANE 

RESTAURANT 

250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-8780 

•  Purchase  of  $5  and  up 
gets  FREE  3  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $10  and  up 
gets  FREE  6  crispy  Iriod  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $20  and  up  gets  FREE 
one  order  delicious  Thai  Spring  Rolls. 

FREE  DELIVERY  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  AREA 
(with  minimum  of  $10  purchase) 

^  (expires  on  May  8,  1 99 1 )  ^ 


10.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taquerla  -  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishrDerrt  serves  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the-Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$625.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


11.  Super  Burrtto  -  35  Mason  St.  A  tiny 
storefront  serving  great  burritos.  tacos. 
and  beef  terriyaki  to  go  only.  Price  range: 
$1,25-$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat..  11  a  m,- 
9  p  m  92S-7782. 


THAI 


12.  Slam  Cafe  II  -  1298  Man<et  St. 
Brand  new.  inexpensive,  homemade 
Thai  restaurant.  Featuring  Thai  B.B.Q. 
chicken,  satays.  shrimp  rolls,  egg  rolls, 
deep  fried  whole  fish  topped  with  sweet 
and  sour  sauce.  Thai  lurx:h  specials  or 
combo  specials  for  $3.95.  Served  with 
soup,  house  salad,  and  rice.  Vegetarian 
menu  also  available.  Dinner  price  range: 
$3.95-$5.95.  Food  to  go.  or  we  deliver— 
fast  and  free  (mininrxjm  $10).  No  aedit 
cards.  Open  Mon.-Sat .  11  a  m,-9  p  m. 
(Thai  food  only).  Sunday  bnjnches:  7 
a.m.-4  p.m.  (American  breakfast  and 
Thai  lunch).  621-1994. 


13.  Vientiane  Restaurant  -  250  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken.  Mon- 
golian beef,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp.  Daily 
lunch  specials:  f-.T  95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  V  days,  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.  776-8780. 


VIETNAMESE 


14.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1989  T7mes  res- 
taurant contest.  Items  include  cattish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot.  and 
barbecued  pori<  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75,  Open  7  days.  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
928-5188. 

#  ^  rtstmrant  Ustings 
an  paid  advertisements 


DELI 

EAT  S 


AND  PIZZERIA 


86  McAllister  Street 

(corner  of  Leavenworth) 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
8  AM  to  10:30  PM 

FAST.  FREE  DELIVERY 

some  rcslncbons  apply 

864-3304 


$2  OFF  any  large  pizza 

one  coupon  per  pizza 
not  valid  with  any  other  offer 


•One  FREE 

TOPPING 

on  pizza— wtx>le  pie  of  sOce 

•  FREE  1 2  OZ  Drink 

for  purchase  of  $2  or  more 
sPr»  coupon  per  customer^ 


Free  Delivery! 

(restilcKoru  apply) 

I  {cotton  good  March  4-Ktoieh  30  )   | 


TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 


» 


522  JONES     SF  CA  94102  S  415  885.2767 


OVfRAU  *  * 

t»oi  -tr  -et  it 

Scrvlft  it  it 

Atmosphcrt  it  ¥$ 


rRtas 


Inexpensive 


PIUSES  Fresh,  wttoleMme,  care- 

ivWy  mode  breolcfosi 
ond  lunch  clossici 


Dottie's  True  Blue  Cofe 

522 Jonci  St  I  eel  (between  Geary  ond 
O'Fanell}.  San  Francisco 
8852767 

Open  7  o.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  7  o.m.  to  1  p.m.  Satuf- 
day  and  Sundoy.  Beer  ond  wine.  No 
credit  cordi.  No  feiervotiom. 


BY  PATRICIA  UNTERMAN 

CHKONlCli  »£STA  MANl  atlUC 


EVENTS  &  ARTS 
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Jpfin  Genefs  vlav 

The  Tenderloin  is  Declared 
Prime  Turf  for  'The  Blacks' 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

The  Ihundcr  and  hail  came  down 
on  a  howling  wind  to  rattle  the 
windows  of  the  Bocddeker  Park 
Recreation  Center  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing last  month,  and  Salima  Rashida 
Raheom  herself  was  thundering:  "Da- 
homey! Dahomey!  To  my  rescue,  Ne- 
groes, all  of  you!" 

As  the  thunder  roared,  she  called 
down  the  furies:  "Negroes  of  the  docks, 
of  the  factories,  of  the  divc^,  Negroes  of 
the  Ford  plant,  Negroes  of  General 
Motors  .  .  .  Conquered  soldiers,  enter! 
Conquering  soldiers  enter!  .  .  .  Barbari- 
ans, barbarians,  barbarians,  I  can't  de- 
scribe you  all  .  .  ." 

But  with  a  clap  of  his  hands  and  a 
shout  of  "cut!"  the  director  put  a  stop  to 
Raheem's  raging. 

"I  want  to  see  more  anger  there," 
said  the  director,  Keith  Gricr,  who  is 
staging  his  second  production  in  20 
years  of  French  playwright  Jean  Genefs 


San  Francisco  Ballet  who  has  travelled 
the  world  to  ply  his  trade.  He  relent- 
lessly rehearses  the  movements  and 
actions  of  the  players  until  the  liming 
between  the  dialogue  and  the  action  is 
perfect. 

"ArxJ  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  theater,  I  want  to  see  you  do  it  again 
5/XX)  times,"  said  Thompson. 

'They  keep  asking  me  if  this  old  man 
won't  ever  let  up  on  them,"  said  Grier. 
"And  I  tell  them,  Islo,  he  won't.'" 

Back  in  his  native  San  Francisco  after 
living  abroad  for  several  years,  Thomp- 
son now  lives  at  the  Aarti  Hotel  and 
was  the  catalyst  for  the  production. 

"Zack  came  to  me  and  asked  what 
play  would  1  produce  if  1  could  produce 
any  play  I  wanted.  I  knew  which  one 
right  away,"  said  Crier,  who  studied 
theater  at  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity, and  has  about  25  directing  credits 
under  his  bell — everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  Loroy  Jones  and  James 
Baldwin.  "I've  always  loved  Genet's 


Phob:  Beih  Richardson 

Choreographer  Zack  Thompson  (right)  leads  the  players  through  a  rigorous  danoe  routine. 

plays,"  said  Grier.  "His  poetry  is  proba- 
bly closest  to  Shakespeare's." 

Those  playwrights,  in  Crier's  esti- 
mation, both  have  contemporary  mes- 
sages. "'Othello'  is  happening  today," 
said  Grier.  "And  so  is  The  Blacks'." 

An  absurdist  drama  that  has  no  clear 
plot,  Genefs  'The  Blacks"  is  a  chal- 
lenge not  ovAy  to  the  power  elite  and  Ihe 
forces  of  oppression,  but  also  to  the 
smug  assumptions  of  whites  who  think 
they  are  not  racist  yet  unwittingly  con- 
tribute to  the  donunance  of  the  white 
race  over  the  black. 

Genet  himself  was  a  convicted  thief, 
child  molester,  and  rapist,  a  criminal 
with  a  violent  streak  who  was  rdeased 
from  prison  on  the  petition  of  philoso- 
pher Jean  Paul  Sartre  and  artist  Jean 
Cocteau.  The  Black  Panthers  fell  an 
aHinity  for  the  alienated  playwright  who 
was  an  outcast  from  society,  and 
brought  him  illegally  to  Chicago 
through  Canada  in  the  late  1960s. 

"Genet  wrote  that  we  must  love  to 
hate  because  we  hate  so  passionately," 
said  Grier.  "And  his  ability  to  put  that 
hate  into  the  play,  into  the  poetry,  is  his 
madness,  his  genius.  His  madness  must 
be  in  me,  too,  because  I  keep  coming 
back  to  him,  to  put  him  on  the  stage." 

Grier  said  he  feels  this  nudness  all 
around  him.  When  a  woman  came  into 
Boeddeker  Park  some  weeks  back  "talk- 
ing crazy"  and  smoking  crack  again 
after  her  mother  had  just  died,  Grier 
said,  "thaf  s  pure  Genet." 

"The  everyday  frightening  thing  of 
10  black  folks  on  a  street  comer  which 
makes  whites  afraid  is  also  Genet,"  he 
said.  "Why  does  a  police  car  always 
slow  down  when  there's  a  group  of 
blacks  on  a  street  comer,  and  not  when 
if  s  a  group  of  whiles?" 

The  play  calls  for  an  all-black  cast, 
half  of  whom  portray  white  people  by 
wearing  white  masks  that  almost,  but 
not  quite,  cover  their  blackness.  But  for 
Grier,  Genefs  work  addresses  the  an- 


"Thc  Blacks:  A  Clown  Show."  Grier 
asked  Rahecm,  who  plays  a  character  of 
almost  insatiable  rage  named  Felicity, 
to  run  through  the  scene  one  nnore  time. 

"Are  you  there,  Africa  with  the  bulg- 
ing chest  and  oblong  thigh.  Sulking 
Africa,  wrought  of  iron,  in  the  fire  . . .  ?" 
Raheem  and  the  other  players  nx)ved 
through  their  scenes,  arguing,  singing, 
and  dancing  a  challenge  to  racism,  a 
challenge  to  the  white  power  combine. 

"This  play  is  about  just  that — right 
over  there,"  said  Gricr,  pointing  across 
the  street  to  the  comer  of  Jones  and 
Eddy  streets  where  a  large  group  of 
African  Americans  gather  every  day  in 
front  of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  (NOMPC)  office.  'Thafs  "The 
Blacks'  right  over  there.  Thafs  the  clown 
show  Genet  writes  about. 

"This  play  is  about  the  politics  of 
being  black,  and  about  blacks'  relation 
to  the  white  world,  and  how  the  system 
has  let  them  down,"  said  Grier,  who 
works  in  Boeddeker  Park  as  its  recrea- 
tion director.  He  resigned  last  fall  as 
president  of  the  NOMPC  board  of  di- 
rectors over  what  he  perceived  as  a  lack 
of  affirmative  action  hiring  at  that 
agency.  'The  play  is  about  money  and 
power,  and  about  how  the  worid  sees 
black  people,"  he  said. 

Grier  sees  the  Tenderloin  as  "prime 
turf"  for  presenting  a  play  about  ra- 
cism. Little  has  changed  for  African 
Americans,  he  said,  since  the  play  was 
first  staged  in  New  York  in  1959.  "  The 
sihiation  is  sbll  the  same,"  he  said.  "We 
blacks  are  on  the  outside,  still." 

Rehearsing  four  days  a  week  at  the 
Boeddeker  rec  center  for  a  production 
that  opens  April  25  at  EXITheatre,  many 
in  the  cast  are  first-timers  in  the  theater 
and  hail  from  commuruties  arourwi  the 
Bay  Area  as  well  as  the  Mission  and 
Tenderloin  neighborhoods. 

The  production's  choreographer, 
guru,  and  drill  instructor  is  Zack 
Thompson,  a  former  dancer  with  the 


ger  of  all  oppressed  peoples. 

"He  writes  of  the  cultural  awareness 
and  anger,  the  violence  of  all  cultures; 
and  for  him  blacks  represent  all  people 
of  color,  all  people  who  are  oppressed 
no  matter  what  their  skin  color, "  he 
said.  "When  Genet  wrote  this  play,  he 
asked  'What  color  is  a  black?* 


P^to  Beifi  Richardson 

Delra  Wilson  (L-R)  Ron  Henderson.  Chike  Nwoffiah,  and  Nadine 
Dixon  rehearse  for  Keith  Crier's  production  of  The  Blacks." 


"The  conflicts  exist,"  said  Grier,  "but 
rather  than  simply  blame  the  society  or 
the  world.  Genet  tells  us  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  tells  us  we  have  to  carry  our 
own  moral  weight  and  stop  beir^  vic- 
tims." 

Indeed,  across  the  rehearsal  space 
strides  the  heavy-duty  character  New- 
port News,  shouting  angrily:  "Do  you 
want  to  continue  it  forever  and  ever?  To 
perpetuate  it  until  the  death  of  the  race? 
As  long  as  the  earth  revolves  about  the 
sun,  which  is  itself  carried  off  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  very  linnits  of  God,  in 
a  secret  chamber,  Negroes  will  ..." 

"Will  Hate!"  cries  out  the  character 
Bobo. 

For  Raheem,  the  power  oonws  right 
from  the  players,  from  their  culture  and 
their  history. 

"When  I'm  onstage  with  these  people 
if  s  going  to  give  me  power  and  strength; 
yes,  all  these  good  people  gathered 
around  roe,  saying  and  shouting  these 


calendar 


compiled  by  Greer  Ueuad 

Saturday,  March  30: 

To  the  Promised  Land:  Photographs  of 
Ken  Light  and  Liliana  Nietro  Del  Rio  depicting 
the  journey  of  undocumented  immigrants 
aaoss  the  Mexican-U.S.  border  will  bo  shown 
through  April  6..  Eye  Gallery.  1151  Misscn 
St.,  Tues.-Sal.,  noon-5:30  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday,  April  2: 

Learnln'  the  Library:  Orientatbns  offered 
on  how  to  use  the  many  services  of  the 
library.  Lurie  Rm..  Main  Lbrary,  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts.,  7:30-8:30  p.m.  Also  held 
April  4,  noon-1  p.m.  and  April  6.  11  a.m.- 
noon.  Free. 

Live  Poets  Society:  All  are  welcome  to  a 
poetry  workshop  hosted  by  Sally  Love 
Saunders  every  Tues.  Come  to  one 
workshop  or  the  whole  series.  455  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  Rm.  1159,  6-B  p.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  April  3: 

When    the    Tenth    Month  Comes: 

Vietnamese  film  exploring  individual  and 
national  mourning  through  the  story  of  a 
young  woman  who  learns  her  husband  has 
t>een  killed  in  battle.  Trustees'  Auditorium. 
Asian  An  Museum.  Golden  Gate  Park,  4 
p.m.  Free. 

Discovery:  Older  gay  men's  discussion 
group  will  focus  on  the  topic  "12  Steps — 
From  Alcoholism  to  Sexaholism"  at  333  Turk 
St.,  2nd  Floor,  2:15  p.m.  "Misconceptions 
about  Lesbians"  will  be  discussed  April  1 7. 
Pres. 

Thursday,  April  4: 

Ttie  Elephant  Keeper:  Thai  film  focuses  on 
personal  struggle  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  destruction  of  Thailand's  rainforests. 
Trustees'  Auditorium.  Asian  Art  Museum. 
Golden  Gale  Park.  6:30  p.m.  Free. 
Homework:  Tony  Sciulto's  play  excimining 
the  lives  of  five  Tertderk^n  prostitutes  wtK> 


words,"  she  said  during  a  short  break 
in  the  rehearsal.  Raheenv  a  Tcndcrtoin 
resident  and  writer  for  The  Homeless 
Times  newspaper,  is  a  playwright  and 
performance  artist  in  her  own  right, 
but  she  has  never  before  acted  in  a  pro- 
duction of  someone  else's  play. 

'T  see  a  lot  of  ways  to  use  this  in  my 

own  shows  and  my 
own  play  writing," 
said  Rahecm.  'This  is 
different  all  right,  but 
I  think  I  understand 
the  material.  This  is 
happening  to  blacks 
all  over  San  Fran- 
cisco— it's  happening 
right  here  on  our 
streets." 

The  rehearsals  at 
Boeddeker  Park  have 
an  open  door,  ex- 
pressly so  passersby 
can  slop  in  and  have  a 
look.  Indeed,  visitors 
peek  inside  the  red 
steel  doors  of  the  rec 
center's  Eddy  Street 
entrance,  or  peer  over 
the  rail  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  on  the 
parkside  entrance. 
They  smile  at  the 
dance  and  choreography,  and  are 
startled  by  the  dialogue  of  the  play  arKl 
by  the  humor  of  Zack  Thomf)son. 

"Genet  is  very  difficult,  difficult, 
difficult,  difficult!  Thafs  why  every- 
one does  'Romeo  and  Julief  or  'Guys 
and  Dolls'",  said  Thompson,  lechiring 
the  company,  as  they  were  going  over 
a  scene  once  again.  "Now  do  it  one 
more  time  cind  I'll  leave  you  all  in  my 
will." 

The  actors  and  actresses  wear 
sweatpants  and  leotards;  go  shirtless, 
or  tie  the  tails  of  their  T-shirts  in  a  kirot 
at  their  waist;  they  are  shod  with  dance 
slippers,  sneakers,  or  combat  boots. 
Thompson,  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  ttw  dance  world,  wears  jeans, 
a  button-down  shirt,  and  while  socks. 

The  lack  of  a  conventional  plot  to 
move  the  play  along  through  the 
scenes — all  the  murders,  action,  and 
crinrte  happen  off  stage — places  greater 
amtinued  next  pagt 


refuse  to  be  victims  njns  through  May  4. 
Climate  Theater.  252  9th  St.,  Thurs,  and 
Sat..  8  p.m.;  Fri.,  10:30  p.m.  Admission: 
$10-$14. 

Friday,  April  5: 

Dangerous  Beauty:  Lee  Jenkins'  play 
telling  of  an  HIV-positive  gay  man  and  a 
bisexual  woman  in  their  search  for  a  new 
sexual  identity  and  practice  runs  through 
May  5.  Climate  Theater.  252  9th  St..  Fri.  and 
Sun..  8  p.m.;  Sat..  10:30  p.m.  Admission: 
$10-$14. 

Chess  Clubbin':  Chess  club  for  children  of 
all  ages  is  held  every  Fri.  at  the  Children's 
Rm..  Main  Library,  Larkin  and  McAllister 
sts.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  6: 

Women    Who    Laugh    Too  Much: 

Improvisalional  comedy  benefit  for  the  509 
Cultural  Center.  Children  welcome.  8:30 
p.m..  509  Etiis  St.  Free. 
Films  from  the  Past  and  Present:  A  two 
day  program  of  films  Ipy  African  Americans 
from  the  '40s.  made  for  segregated  Southern 
audiences,  as  well  as  current  films.  De 
Young  Museum.  34lh  Ave.  and  Clement 
St..  12:30-5  p.m..  March  6  and  7.  Call  750- 
3658  for  tickets.  Admission:  $6  for  one  day, 
$1 1  for  two  days. 

Wednesday,  April  10: 

Downtown  Lesbian  Group:  Older  lesbians 
(60+)  are  invited  to  a  drop-in  group  meeting 
at  North  of  Market  Senior  Center.  333  Turk 
St..  2:15-4  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  April  11: 

Men's  Friendship  Group  (60+):  Older  gay 
men  are  invited  to  meet  new  and  interesting 
people  at  711  Eddy  St.,  2:45  p.m.  Also 
meets  April  25.  Free. 

IMusk;  Night:  Stefanos  and  Chrts  perform 
their  music  at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  509 
Ellts  St.  9  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  April  13: 

Rock  n'  Growl:  Mike  Mayonnaise  will 
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\^sions  of  War  Dominate 
Khmer  Children's  Art  Show 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Soldiere  charge  across  a  rice  field, 
firing  their  rifles  as  they  chase 
unanned  farmers.  Several  people 
already  lie  in  the  field,  dead  or  wounded. 
To  the  side,  two  people  are  stripped 
and  chained  to  a  tree  and  are  bleeding 
from  several  wounds  each.  Dressed  in 
black,  the  soldiers  are  larger  than  the 
other  people  and  carry  automatic  rifles 
and  a  rocket  launcher.  Unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  with  anything  but  their 
hands  or  farm  tools,  the  famicrs  flee  to 
the  treeline,  their  only  hope  of  survival. 

This  moment  in  Cambodian  his- 
tory— a  Khmer  Rouge  attack  on  a  a 
village — was  depicted  in  a  pencil  and 
crayon  drawing  by  an  anonymous 
young  artist  living  in  the  FQiao  1  Dang 
refugee  camp  on  the  Thai /Cambodian 
border. 

The  Museum  of  Children's  Art 
(MOCHA)  in  Oakland  opened  an  ex- 
hibit of  art  by  Cambodian  youth  from 
the  refugee  camps  of  Khao  I  Dang  and 
Sakeo  at  their  small  gallery,  460  Eighth 
St.,  on  March  16.  Titled  "Images  of 
Displacement:  Art  by  Cambodian  Youth 
of  the  Refugee  Camps  in  Thailand,"  the 
exhibit  runs  through  April  19. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  anger  and  fear  in 
these  simple  drawings,"  said  Mary 
Marx,  program  director  of  MOCHA. 
The  artworks  were  collected  by  Leland 
Brown,  a  member  of  MOCHA's  board 
of  directors  and  a  camp  relief  worker. 

"1  went  to  Bangkok  and  bought  art 
supplies  and  gave  them  to  the  orphan- 
ages in  (the  camps],"  said  Brown.  The 
children  made  presents  of  their  draw- 
ings to  their  art  patron.  '1  feel  blessed  to 
have  these  pictures/'  said  Brown.  'It's 
important  to  have  these  artworks  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'surgi- 
cal airstrike,'  or  a  'clean  war.'  Children 
are  always  the  main  victims  of  war." 

Branded  with  the  status  of  "illegal 
immigrant"  or  "unaccompanied  mi- 
nors"— in  the  jargon  of  the  camps — the 
child  artists  still  remain  in  the  refugee 
camps  and  were  unable  to  attend  their 
art  exhibition  reception  half  a  world 
away.  Others  had  to  speak  for  them. 

"i  have  a  lot  of  mixed  emotions  to  see 
these  pictures,"  said  Francis  Samsotha, 
a  Canibodian  refugee  who  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  198Z  '1  axlured 
hardship  and  terror  in  1974  and  1975, 
and  these  pictures  tell  what  my  life  was 
like  in  those  tinges." 


Now  executive  director  of  Cambo- 
dian New  Generation,  Samsotha  works 
with  refugee  youth  in  Oakland,  aiding 
their  adjustment  to  life  in  the  Uruted 
States. 

'The  Khmer  Rouge  destroyed  eve- 
rything," said  Samsotha.  'The  culture, 
the  government,  the  families — and  now 
we  have  young  Cambodians  coming 
here  who  have  had  no  formal  education 
at  all.  All  they  know  is  death  and  war." 

Children  tfie  world  over  may  make 


drawings  of  war  and  soldiers,  but  many 
of  them  leam  of  war  secondhand,  per- 
haps only  from  television,  newspapers 
or  magazines.  The  children  of  the  refu- 
gee camps  in  Southeast  Asia  make  such 
drawings  from  direct  experience  with 
soldiers,  death,  and  warfare. 

The  details  are  sharp:  the  rifles  have 
magazines  and  slings,  aud  extra  am- 
munition hangs  from  the  soldiers'  belts. 
The  farmers  bleed  bright  red  crayon 
color,  dropping  their  tools  as  they  flee. 
The  prisoners  are  restrained  by  chairis 
thai  show  each  individual  link;  the  cuts 
on  their  bodies  are  etched  harshly  with 
pencil  and  then  filled  in  with  red  crayon. 
Many  lean  bodies  are  drawn  with  their 


PhoK>:  Phi  Head 

A  crayon  and  pencil  drawing  by  an  anonymous  young  artist  from  Khao  I  Dang  refugee  camp 
depicts  sokJiers  attacking  unarmed  farmers  who  flee  for  their  lives. 

BrazUian  Tale  of  Two  Men 
Trapped  in  Poverty  at  EXIT 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 


T 


he  super-charged  emotions  of 
two  men  locked  in  a  life  of  pov- 
erty aixi  despair  fuel  the  gritty 
drama  of  Plinio  Marcos's  'Two  Lost  in 
The  Rlthy  Night,"  which  premiered  at 
EXlTheatre  last  month. 

Set  in  a  slum  neighborhood  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  the  two-act  play  is  a  fright- 
ening exploration  of  the  relationship 
between  two  friends,  Paco  and  Tonio, 
cau^t  in  a  vise  of  grinding  poverty  and 
increasing  psychic  impotence.  Marcos's 
previous  plays  as  well  are  realistic 
portrayals  of  the  seamy  underside  of 
modem,  industrial  society,  and  have 
been  highly  acclaimed — but  also  cen- 
sored— in  his  native  Brazil. 

The  violent  frustrations  of  Paco  and 
Tonio  are  continually  erupting,  with 
only  brief  interludes  txitween  the  ex- 


pertorm  anguished  originals  and 
irresponsibly-chosen  oldies  at  the  509 
Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  9  p.m. 
Admission:  $3-8.  f^o  one  will  be  turned  away 
for  lack  of  funds. 

Sunday,  April  14: 

Tenderloin  Walkathon:  Fourth  Annual 
fundraising  walk  for  Tenderloin  Youth 
Advocates  and  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center.  This  year's  theme  is  "Help  Tell  the 
City  the  Tenderloin  Needs  a  Gradeschool!" 
Registration  at  12  noon  at  Futlon  and  Larkin 
streets.  Walk  begins  at  1  p.m.,  folbwed  by 
an  "After  Wak"  street  fair  on  Leavenworth 
between  Eddy  and  Ellis  streets.  For  more 
informaton  call  885-5929. 

Monday,  April  15: 

509  Rim  Society:  Independent  and  feature 
films  presented  by  the  509  Cultural  Center 
Rim  Society  on  a  16mm  screen.  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  SL,  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  16: 

Gray  Panthers  Meeting:  The  Right  to  Die" 
will  be  discussed  with  speakers  from  the 
Hemlock  Society  and  Legal  Assistance  to 
the  Elderly.  First  Unitarian  Church,  1187 
Franklin  St..  1  p.m.  Free. 
Eldercare:  Workshop  covering  legal  and 
financial  planning  for  tong-term  care  of  the 
elderly  will  be  held  at  Family  Sun/ival  Project. 
425  Bush  St..  Ste.  500,  5:15-7  p.m. 
Admission:  $5. 

Bargain  Book  Sale:  The  Friends  of  the  San 
Francisco  Library  will  hold  its  annual  book 
sale,  offering  1 .200  books  for  50  cents  each, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Main  Library.  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  11  am.-3  p.m.  Fre«. 


Thursday,  April  18: 

Merchants  of  the  New  Bazaar:  avant  garde 
music  and  bartiershop  quartet  for  immature 
audiences  only,  appearing  with  the  Lug  Nuts 
bluegrass  band,  509  Cultural  Center.  509 
Ellis  St.,  9  p.m. 

Friday,  April  19: 

Big  Han  Singer:  Vocalist  and  pianist  Allison 
Hart  performs  at  the  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  SL.  9  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  20: 

Jazz:  Barney  Farfel  Jazz  Quintet  plays  at 
the  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis.  8:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  24: 

Artist  Reception:  Tenderloin  artist  Stan 
Rowe  opens  an  exhibit  at  the  509  Cultural 
Center.  509  Blis  SL,  8:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  27 

509  S  tnger:  Lisa  Palty  and  special  guests 
sing  at  the  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis. 
SL.  8:30  p.m. 

Friday,  April  26: 

Running  Amok  with  Gadzooks  Theater, 
comedy  and  improvization,  theater  sports, 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St..  9  p.m. 

Sunday,  April  28: 

Benefit  for  St.  Anthony's:  The  Sdewalk 
Motel,"  the  story  of  a  British  immigrant  who 
unexpectedly  finds  himself  living  on  the 
streets,  will  be  featured  with  live  music  and 
works  by  local  homeless  artists.  Roxie 
Theater,  3117  16th  St.,  noon.  Admission: 
Free  with  a  can  of  food.  whk:h  will  be  donated 
to  the  St.  Anthony  Dining  Room. 


plosions.  With  aiumal  curming,  the  elder 
Paco  provokes  and  manipulates  the 
younger  and  less-streetwise  Toruo.  The 
grungy  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  their 
flophouse  room  underscores  the  pre- 
dominant mood  of  these  two  men. 

"Two  Lost"  brings  to  the  sUge  an 
unfbnching  glimpse  of  the  underclass 
of  Sao  Paulo,  a  dty  like  many  in  the 
Third  World  where  masses  of  small 
town  and  country  folk  have  flocked  in 
search  of  work  and  a  better  life. 

The  two  men  work  a  grueling  dead- 
end job  in  a  produce  market  and  return 
each  day  to  their  dungeon-like  room. 
Paco  has  lost  all  shred  of  humanity 
toward  his  roommate  Tonio,  who  is 
more  educated  and  desperately  seeks 
any  avenue  out  of  their  deadlocked 
condition.  Tonio  covets  Paco's  new 
shoes,  which  he  believes  will  release 
him  from  his  miserable  life. 

Paco  shamelessly  goads  Tonio  into 
joining  him  in  mugging  a  pair  of  well- 
heeled  lovers  in  a  public  park;  his 
method  of  bettering  their  own  lot. 

Ray  Avendano  plays  the  complex 
and  primal  character  of  Paco  with  sure- 
ness  and  sensitivity.  His  bulky,  crawl- 
ing movements  and  arching  neck  ex- 
press Paco's  bestial  aspects. 

To  his  credit,  Armen  Dilanchian  does 
a  good  delivery  of  Tonio's  complex 
character — a  young  man  struggling  to 
survive,  a  mere  cypher  in  the  stifling 

The  Blacks 

continued  from  page  16 
emphasis  on  the  play's  long  speeches, 
sharp  dialogue,  arKi  songs,  so  the  ac- 
tors' pacing  and  timing  is  of  prime 
importance.  Thompson  carefully  cho- 
reographed the  dialogue's  rhythm  of 
rage  and  of  racism,  putting  the  players 
through  a  rigorous  dance  routir>e  de- 
signed to  make  them  more  aware  of 
their  bodies  in  relation  to  their  dialogue. 

"REACH!"  he  hollered  as  he  showed 
them  how  to  rise  on  their  left  toes  and 
reach  above  with  their  right  hands. 
"Reach  for  that  wall  all  the  way  across 
the  sbTcet!"  For  some  of  the  players  the 
dance  routines  were  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge in  the  play. 

"None  of  us  are  really  darKers/'  said 
Ron  Henderson,  who  plays  the  pivotal 
character  Archibald.  "Zack  asked  rw  to 
read  for  the  part,"  he  said,  "but  1  wasn't 
aware  it  was  going  to  be  like  this." 

Part  of  that  imagiruition  is  the  play's 


ribs  lowing,  hurxiwd  next  to  piles  of 
bor>es  or  whipping  posts. 

Ly  Pos,  a  13-year-old  boy  living  in 
Khao  I  Dang,  depicted  in  pencil  and 
crayon  the  execution  of  a  farm  family  at 
the  hands  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  rifles 
leveled  at  the  family  members  as  they 
stand  near  their  fields. 

An  ur\signed  picture  also  in  crayon 
and  pendl  shows  a  rifle-toting  Khmer 
Rouge  soldier  in  black  leading  away 
two  orange-robed  Buddhist  monks 
t>ound  in  chains.  During  the  Khmer 
Rouge  regime  from  1974  to  1979,  thou- 
sands of  monks  were  executed. 

But  some  of  the  drawings  offer  twpe, 
both  for  the  viewer  and  the  artist:  a  boy 
plowing  a  rice  field  with  a  pair  of  oxen, 
fishermen  on  the  Tonle  Sap  lake  casting 
their  nets  from  their  boat  under  a  blue 
sky.  Lying  on  a  mat,  a  young  couple 
dreams  two  dreams:  one  of  the  tortuous 
past  and  the  other  of  a  peaceful  life  in 
the  future. 

A  simple  watcrcolor  using  oi\ly  the 
coolest  of  blues  offers  the  most  stun- 
ning— and  perhaps  the  saddest — im- 
age of  the  exhibit:  a  smooth  river  and  a 
small  boat,  a  cabin  on  the  river  bank  in 
a  grove  of  trees  with  a  cool  blue  sun 
setting  in  the  background — the  kind  of 
serenity  and  peace  refugee  camps  do 
not  offer. 

"/mages  of  Displacement"  runs  through 
April  19  at  The  Museum  of  Children's  Art 
gallery,  460  Eighth  St.,  Oaidand.  For  infor- 
maHon,  call  891-3917  or  465-8770. 

confines  of  the  inner  dty.  His  gradual 
disintegration  from  a  civilized  mindset 
to  his  firwl  act  of  desperation  brings  the 
play  to  an  expected,  violent  conclusion. 

The  set  and  lighting  effectively  con- 
veyed the  mood  of  the  slum-living 
working  class;  the  orange  light  at  dusk 
exuded  smokiness,  humidity,  and 
grime,  while  the  men's  shared  room, 
was  littered  and  oppressively  cramped. 

One  could  almost  feel  the  hopeless- 
ness and  anger  roll  bkc  perspiration  off 
the  room's  putrid-green  walls,  which 
were  adorned  by  a  few  pin-ups  of 
women.  The  scene  is  reminiscent  of 
ghettos  and  barrios  in  Bombay,  Mexico 
City,  and  Bangkok. 

Christina  Augpllo  skillfully  directed 
this  work — presented  in  both  English 
and  in  Portuguese,  the  native  language 
of  the  playwright — which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  EXTTheatre's  series  of  bi- 
lingual productions.  However,  Toruo's 
transition  from  serving  as  Paco's  un- 
derling and  verbal  punching  bag  to 
being  Paco's  accuser  and  executioner 
in  the  final  horrific  scene  was  a  bit 
abrupt,  and  lacked  the  credibility  one 
would  expect  from  a  playwright  with 
Marcos's  reputation. 

"Two  Lost  in  The  Filthy  Night"  is 
not  everyone's  cup  of  tea;  the  gut- 
wrenching  realism  does  not  mince 
words  or  gloss  over  primal  emotior\s. 
Marcos  is  commendable  for  his  hon- 
esty and  directness  in  portraying  the 
circumstances  that  doom  Paco  and 
Tor\io  (or  even  whole  populations)  into 
a  stranglehold  that  neither  can  escape. 

intention;  Genet  stipulates  in  the  intro- 
duction that  this  play  should  be  per- 
formed for  a  primarily  white  audierwe; 
presumably  African  Americans  already 
know  the  story. 

"T  want  to  grab  the  intellechial  thing, 
the  snobs  who  have  read  Genet,  trick 
those  srwbs  into  coming,"  said  Crier, 
"They  have  to  walk  through  the  Ten- 
derloin, through  the  blacks  to  get  there, 
and  then  after  Genet  beats  Uiem  up, 
they  have  to  walk  through  the  blacks  to 
get  back  to  their  car. 

"There's  an  irxreasing  rwed  for  Afri- 
can Americans  to  be  able  to  have  a 
creative  voice.  Crier  said.  "In  the  '60s 
and  '70s  there  were  many  outlets  for 
blacks  to  express  themselves,"  he  said. 
"But  now,  African  Americans  are  look- 
ing for  something  to  do  with  their  art, 
with  their  rage — an  outlet  for  their 
performances  and  their  writing." 

'The  Blacks:  A  Ck)wn  Show"  opens 
at  EXlTheatre,  366  Eddy  St.,  on  April  25 
ar>d  rur\s  throu^  May  5.  For  tickets  and 
information,  call  673-3947. 


POETRY&  PROSE 


Return  from  Exile 


Nylon  Sharks 


Architect  of  Shrines 


Seven  days  to  go  before  I  leave  this  country 
Seven  ttiousartd  miles  oway  from  hiome 
To  return  for  good  to  the  pretty  lady  ttiat  welcomes 
Her  man 

After  seven  lonety  years  of  exile  from  her  arms 
America 

Svi/eet  lady  America 

Your  man  Is  coming  home 

Even  If  in  your  gloss  arxJ  concrete  ormor 

You  pretend  to  be  Indifferent  to  me 

I  shall  unmask  your  armor 

And  seduce  you  Into  taking  my  soul 

Back  to  your  womb. 

I  Imagine  the  Statue  of  Uberty 

Made  of  flesh  and  not  cold  green  storte 

With  eyes  of  recognition 

Holding  her  beacon  high 

To  let  me  see  better 

Through  my  own  tears  of  recognition 

Miss  Libert/  will  take  me  Into  her  bed 

And  soothe  my  broken  skin 

Pour  ointment  on  my  wounds 

And  erase  my  pain  with  pleasure 

—Theodore  Wellor 


Nylon  sharks 

Swim  slowly  past  my  submarine  v^^indow. 
I  wish  I  could  know  them. 
But  after  all, 

They  are  only  sewn  together  animals 
With  a  little  stuffing  Inside. 

Nylon  sharks. 

They  come  In  so  many  colors; 

Pink,  blue,  green  and  yellow. 

How  can  they  even  see. 

When  their  eyes  are  made  of  ptasHc  buttons? 

Cellophane  guppies. 

You  can  see  right  through  them. 

They  scoot  through  the  water. 

Accomplishing  nothlr>g. 

Except  the  constant  breeding  of  babies. 

Which  Is  mighty  tricky 

If  you're  only  made  of  a  thin  shteet  of  plastic. 


Nylon  sharks  and  ceilophtane  guppies; 
tt  seerrts  so  unrealistic. 
But  who  am  I  to  criticize? 

I've  been  living  on  playdough  streoks  for  a  year  now. 

—Mel  C.  Thompson 


Building  an  altar  for  her  toys 
flowers  or  dead  ants  and  bees 
she  found  the  worshipping  section 
of  her  brain  now  other  parts  are 
subordinate.  Nature  evaporates 
and  shifts  she  knows  and  wants 
her  building  permanent.  She  turns 
agalrtst  It  arxl  with  grabs  arxd 
kicks  destroys  It.  Uncomfortable 
as  Mephlsto  she  cries  ail  the  way 
Into  the  house  and  hides  In  her 
room.  Wounded  bumblebee  In  a  small 
matchbox  stirs  vi/lngs  agolnst  cardboard. 

—Janice  King 


One  World 


The  Ex-Lice  Man 


A  chipped,  cracked  cup  sits  on  a  battered  old 
table,  yet  content  to  be  tt^ere,  to  be  In  or^e  piece 
&  still  be  of  some  use 

Come  drink  from  this  cup  with  me:  despite 
impurities,  water's  cool  &  refreshing,  flowing  down 
our  throats;  we  hear  In  our  ears  some  rushing  brook; 
feel  a  potter's  hand  scoop  Into  earth,  dip  In  the 
stream,  mold  fresh  clay,  singing 

Drink  from  the  cup.  Feel  Its  shape,  taste  ttie 
cloy,  hear  the  song:  What  was  once  so  right  can't 
be  all  Vkffong 

—Michael  Gray 


The  lice  man  sat  on  a  bench  In  a  clean  yellow  striped  shirt: 
1890s  territorial  style,  he  gets  the  best,  "cause  he  don't 
care,  at  all— and  stared  at  nothlrtg,  he  cared  these  days  about 
appearance:  you  noticed  his  calm  expression,  bowl  of  soup  manners, 
hard  wheat  breed  walk,  and  did  nothing,  arxl  had  rx>  post;  ttxat  anybody 
mentioned  ever— got  his  clothes  from  a  mission,  from  ttie  good  cardboard 
box;  near  a  clothes  rack  v^nth  our  clothes,  overage  shirts,  pants,  and 
socks,  some  of  them  unwashed,  with  blood  stalrts.  tried  so  hard  to  get 
us  to  change  Into  them,  we  never  did  figure  out  why:  anyway, 
ttTey  were  simply  trying  to  make  this  man  care,  about  living. 
alx)ut  himself,  about  his  fellows,  few  thought  he  did,  all  that  much, 
you  watched  him  sometimes  staring  over  your  head,  at  a  dim  morning 
sky  bleak  and  cold,  probably  not  what  he  saw  in  his  own  head,  the 
ex-llce  man  who  never  said  nothing  to  nobody:  rot  many  old  timers 
left,  been  around  as  long  as  tie  had. 

—Jerry  David  Miley 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Want  to  Be  Selt-Employed?:  Do  you  want 
to  start  your  own  business,  be  your  own 
boss?  We  can  tielpl  We  are  Community 
Outreacti  and  Pre-Enterprise  Services 
(COPE),  a  free  service  ot  the  S.F.  Mayor's 
Office  of  Community  Development.  We  tielp 
you  focus  your  business  idea,  determine  its 
feasibility,  and  find  the  resources  and 
assistance  you  need.  Call  775-6880  and 
ask  for  "Self-Employment." 
Community  Health  Outreach  Worker:  One 
full'timeand  one  half-time  position  forfemale 
CommunKy  Health  Outreach  Worker  for  the 
Glide  STD/AIDS  program.  Qualifications: 
Must  know  the  Tenderloin,  be  dependable, 
able  to  relate  to  target  clients.  Will  train. 
Send  resume  or  contact  Anna,  771-6300,  at 
Glide  Church,  330  Ellis  St.,  S.F..  CA  941 02. 
Clerk  Wanted:  Part-time  position  for  clerk 
to  answer  phones  and  perform  client  intake 
lunctionsforGlide  STD/AIDS  program.  Send 
resume  to  Anna.  Glide  Church,  330  Ellis  St., 
S.F..CA  94102. 

I  HOUSING 

Needed:  Bedroom  and  household  furniture, 
linens,  and  kitchen  items  are  urgently  needed 
by  the  Young  Ideas  Residence  for  homeless 
youth.  Tax  deductible.  Please  call 
Scoutmaster  Ron  Chism,  (415)  775-1 122. 

I  FOR  SALE 

Latin  Percussion  Conga  Drum:  Excellent 
condition,  great  stage  drum.  Hardly  been 
played.  With  case  $275.  best  offer.  Also 
temple  blocks,  cheap.  893-8581.  Nick. 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Free  English  Classes:  Small  classes 
afternoons  and  evenings  at  St.  Giles  College. 
One  Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  Station  (corner 
of  Powell  and  Market,  next  to  theGap  shop). 
3rd  floor.  San  Francisco,  (415)788-3552. 
Bereavement  Support:  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Outreach  to  Elders  has  private  bereavement 
support  for  senior  gay  men  who  have  lost 
loved  ones.  For  info  call  George.  626-7000. 
Income  Tax  Assistance:  The  Volunteer 
Tax  Assistance  Program  is  once  again 
offering  tree  tax  lorm  preparation  for  seniors 
at  various  sites  throughout  San  Francisco. 
Many  older  persons  who  live  in  San  Francisco 
are  renters,  and  therefore  eligible  for  the 


renter's  credit  refund  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Stateof  California  personal  income  tax  form. 
To  find  out  the  location  that  can  assist  senior 
citizens  with  both  their  federal  and  state  tax 
forms,  call  626-1033. 

Help  for  Parents:  The  TALK  Line 
(Telephone  Aid  in  Living  with  Kids)  is  a  24- 
hour  crisis  line  to  help  parents  cope  with 
stress  and  loneliness  by  providing  immediate 
crisis  interventbn,  as  well  as  long  term  follow- 
up  and  support.  Parents  are  listened  to  and 
helped  any  time  day  or  night,  365  days  a 
year.  Call  441 -KIDS  and  reach  out  for  a 
friend. 

Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 

Individual,  couples,  group,  and  family 
counseling  for  Vietnam  vets  at  the  S.  F.  Vets 
Center.  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Other  veterans 
eligible  for  job  referrals,  homeless  services. 
Does  not  discriminate  against  any  vet's 
discharge  status;  some  employers  and 
homeless  agencies.  Call  431-6022. 
Performers  Wanted:  Cambodian  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians  wanted  for  "Snakes 
of  Kampuchea,"  an  original  play  by  artist 
Mark  Knego  about  the  Cambodian  war  and 
the  Khmer  refugees'  situation  in  the  United 
States.  The  play  will  be  done  bilingually  in 
both  Khmer  and  English,  Professionals  and 
amateurs  are  encouraged  to  call  Mark 
Knego,  668-0983or  Sophath  Pak.  921  -71 66 
for  more  info.  "Snakes  of  Kampuchea"  will 
be  produced  at  EXITheatre.  366  Eddy  St.  in 
June/July  of  this  year.  There  is  some  pay. 
San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape: 
Free  services:  24-hour,  counseling,  support 
groups,  advocacy,  prevention  education.  Call 
647-RAPE. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Space  lor  Rent:  RETAIL  ARTIST- 
STORAGE.  Approximately  1 ,800  square  feel 
available  on  Leavenworth  St.  $900  per 
month.  Call  474-1083  or  567-5613. 
Wanted:  Legal  Contingency  Attorney  for 
and  Name  and  Address  of  Insurance 
Company  Insuring  for  Public  Liability,  the 
Slate  of  California  Crime  Victim  Program, 
and  Compensation  Hearing  Representative. 
Percent  Share  Basis.  Contact  David  Anthony 
Fallon.  P.O.  Box  191173.  S.F..  CA.  94119- 
1173.  Note:  Will  Trade  Attorneys  Public 
Liability,  $4  million  Insurance  Policies  for 
any  policies. 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  Hotels 


•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hovir  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  facilities 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 

34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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Drawing  by  an  unsigned  child  artist  living  in  Khao  I  Dang  camp  shows  the  brutality  of  war. 
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tM>    LtnHfSSUMtminUrilM.    ^ead  Clown  Mo.  B:rsZ;^Z 

CnStUtUia5tCnaCUiyU^ansriayti)  rnoonlights  as  a  break  dance  instructor— 
^     ^  '  I    on   «    */       Stands  in  front  of  the  no-frills  offices  of  the 

t31    StgStUlti5CpS£jimfi|n?Jrirt5    Cambodian  National  Circus  in  Phnom  Penh. 

u{sUiSUl9U9Cl5SS81fiiSifiasaa  SiWitU:inn5tJSCl  RulsHflSiUlU 

jPiwiJiuwmrii  PiifiGiuijiSi9l  ^asasstsnfuisn 

lffi^urSiSllUi9Wiwl8iattj1tw1i^  "ce^cycQS^S  Redwood  Cardon 
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itifitsinadiwioiGi " 
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Giumantg9cj  i3t|rnajisn9l 
yisgifiu3snjsay3fvuRuita]s 
KcunswwnsjtHcuuissntURG 
tJia«)Cjgituiuj?£iajHSt5isGfyu3s 
tsiwinn  High  School  cum i  sa 
tiintJlsua5i9lRRwnywwi?sn5 
GttiflsriifvntjiRi  finmsufsy, 
wyiym9ifi9at3iywsann  oinw 
t9js  673-1720  satnnn  uri,  wtiin 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

776-0700 
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Diic  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  c6  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Hu  li$u  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cSm 

•  Canh  chua  ca  b&ng  lao 

•  Ca  kho  to 

•  Tom  rang  mu^i 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xudn  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  Ihit  niJdng 

•  G^i  siia  t6m 


-X. 


•  Coi  ga  xe  phay 


^cjiGi^nsnti\y9jinxi^ti 
^svtnn  (gcsjs  sis^inGft^nfiia 

»v    ea         *v  /V  «4 

491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


^CtsysysinniHGitiSi 

<Ji    l-f  a 

^vais'ypisiyM 
fi  it 

'WiutsTS  sts  miyistiiiSyi 
^   ft  ^ 

Open  Daily:  9m  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 
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HAN  CHfi  NlJdC  AP  DUNG  TAI 
SAN  FRANCISCO  XL/ 1 THANG  4 


bAi  ciia  Chris  Campbell 

DO  mi/a  da  tuon  kh6ng  ngiJng 
trong  thing  qua,  han  hin  van 
con  Iiine  lAng  treo  Iren  San 
Francisco  va  no^icn  han  che  phan 
ph6i  n\J&c  aia  thdnh  ph5  s^  cd  hi^u  life 
tii  1  th4ng4nAy.Theochi/cmgtrinh  liel 
ki0m  n\S6c,  mOt  dom  vi  gia  dinh  tai  San 
Francisco  sS  di/Qfc  ph^p  dOng  300  gal- 
Ions  (khoing  1200  h'O  moi  ngay,  va 
trong  c4c  chung  c\S  hay  kh4ch  san,  moi 
dcm  vi  di/(?c  phan  ph6i  150  gallons 
(kho^ng  600  lit).  MOt  dan  vi  trong 
chung  cU,  n^u  c6  trdn  3  ngiidi,  thi  m6i 
dau  ngUdidi/Qrcthem50gallons(chifng 
200  hi)  n^u  dtfomg  sif  di/grc  ki^m  ke 
minh  bach.  Hi^n  nay,  h6  chi?a  n\i6c 
Hetch  Helchy,  nguon  cung  cap  80  den 
85  phSn  tram  ni/6c  cho  San  Francisco 
chi/a  CO  di/(?c  30  phan  trSm  s6  Ii/gmg  do 
hau  qCia  ciia  5  nam  han  hdn  lien  tiep. 
Mufc  ni/dc  binh  thUdng  ctia  hb  theo 
mija  mi/a  thi/dng  nidn  vao  thdi  gian 
nay  phdi  la  66  phan  tram. 
Cdc  gi6i  chufc  cho  rang,  n^u  dan  chung 
San  Francisco  cuf  tiep  luc  xai  m/6c  theo 
mufc  dp  hicn  tai  thl  chi  trong  1 8  thing  la 
ho  can  ling,  do  do  thanh  pho  phii  ip 
dung  bi^n  phip  phin  phoi  nxiOc. 

lAm  SAO  nfriofiM  NifOc? 

•  Tim  trong  bon,  thay  vi  lim  voi  sen. 
Tiel  kiem  nu'dc  da  dung,  khi  phii  dgri 
n\i6c  nong  trong  khi  de  ni/6c  lanh  chiy 
thi  nen  giiJ  nil6c  do  de  dung  vao  vice 
khic  nhu"  tu"6i  cay  chAng  han.  Neu  phii 
tim  v6i  sen  thi  chi'  md  ni/6c  khi  can. 
Nen  gin  mdt  vdi  sen  loai  ti^t  kiem 


•  Khi  dinh  rang  thi  dfmg  de  ni/dc 
chiy  li^n  hoi  trong  luc  cha  rang  hay  sue 
mi^ng. 

•  Dat  m6t  hO  th(^ng  tiet  ki$m  nxiOc 
trong  bon  cau  tieu  hay  dung  loai  chai 
mu  nhiia  do  day  s6i  dat  trong  b6n  cau 
giijp  han  che  nii6c.  Kh6ng  n6n  dung 
cic  phicn  gach  vi  c6  the  lam  hif  he 
thong  6ng  ni/6c. 

•  Cic  chii  pho  ndn  si5fa  nhffng  ncri  bi 
n  nxidc  va  dat  cic  he  thong  tiet  ki^m 

siJc  kh6e  lA 
vAng 

b«ki  c6a  Joe  Tran 

BAN  d6  (Cung  gpi  la  Sdl) 
Diy  la  mpt  b^nh  rat  nguy  hiem  cho  cic 
tr^em,  nhi/ngcd  the  phong  ngi/a.  Tnf6c 
khi  khim  phi  ra  thuoc  chich  ngi/a,  hang 
nam  tai  My  cd  rat  nhieu  nan  nhan  chet 
v'l  benh  nay  .  Ngay  nay  coi  nhi/  b^nh 
Ban  D6  iS6\)  da  bien  mat  tai  day.  Tuy 
nhien,bacontynan  E)6ngNam  A,nhal 
la  nhffng  ai  m(n  den  tif  cic  nifdc  khic, 
deu  CO  the  bi  benh  nay. 

•  Trieu  chiJng:  Sot  nhieu,  mit  chiy 
ni/6c,  ho,  chiy  mui  ti^  mpt  den  hai  tuan. 

•  De  dpa  y  te:  Benh  ban  d6  (s<Vi)  lam 
cho  1  trong  10  em  Idn  s<yi  bi  tai  lam  dpc 
hay  si/ng  phoi .  M6i  1,000  trd  bi  benh 
nay  thi  mOt  em  bi  simg  6c  dem  lai  kel 
qiia  lam  chodiec,  l^n  kinh  hay  tam  thSn 
b6t  minh  man,  ngd  nghgch.  Phu  niJ 
mang  thai  ma  bi  benh  nay  c6  the  sinh 
non  hay  say  thai. 

RUBELLA 

Ban  Rubella  cung  gpi  li  German 
Measles,  r^l  thi/dng  den  v6i  tr^  em,  vi 
ci  ngUcfi  \6n  no  cung  khdng  tha.  Nam 
1954,  trin  dich  Rubella  cuoi  cung  tai 
My  da  gay  cho  25,000  trd  sinh  ra  vCri  tat 
nguyen:  dice,  mu,  bgnh  tim,  tim  tn  ngd 
nghQch...  chi  vi  cic  ba  me  bi  Rubella  khi 
mang  thai.  Du  co  thuoc  chich  ngCfa,  tinh 
chung,  cuf  5  phu  nC  lufa  tuoi  mang  thai 
thi  cd  mpt  ngifdi  khdng  dxiqrc  bio  ve 
ch5ng  rubella. 

•  Tri$uchiifng:Ndiban,hoisotndng, 


SUBSCRIBE!  776-0700 


Phoio.  Phj\  Head 

Han  lOOttianh  phangom  nhan  vien  to  chtjfc 
ciia  Nghep  Doan  Cong  Nhan  Khich  San  2, 
cic  Unh  tu  A  chau  va  nhieu  ngi/cri  kh^c  di 
eMiia  Lan?  tnidc  khich  s^n  Pare  55  horn  28 
Thing  2  vxfa  qua.  Hp  da  chon  dip  Tet  lam 
bieu  hi?u  tii  dien  no  hlc  to  chijfc  nghiep 
doan  t^ii  kh5ch  s^n  niy. 


l6p  anh  van  miIn  phi 

Nh&ng  \8p  hqc  chieu  va  t6i,1t 
hoc  vi§n.St.  Giles  College 
\   1  Hallidle  Plaza  ^ 
(Ke  ben  tiem  The  Gap)Lau  3 
San  Francisco(415)  788-3552 

^tn  ben  xe  Sien  Powell 
( goc  ai/dng  Powell  va  Market) 


nU6c. 

Cay  cinh  nen  dem  ra  ngoii  trdi  khi  cd 
mifa. 

N^u  khong  tiet  kiOm  n\i6c  cd  the  bi 
phat  nang.  Xai  qua  mijfc  di/<7C  phdp  s^ 
phii  tri  them  tien.  Tuy  cic  ngi/6i  nii/6n 
nha  trong  vung  Tenderloin  hau  h^t  6 
chung  ci/  vi  khdng  phii  tri  tien  ni/dc, 
nhifng  chu  phochiu  trich  nhiem  vi  cd 
the  bi  phat. 

Horn  11  thing  3  Hpi  dbng  nghi  vi&n 
thanh  phoSan  Francisco  thdngqua  luat 
cho  ph^pchii  nhi  ddi  ngifdi  mifdn  phii 
chiu  50  ti&n  phat  vi  xii  qua  mufc  ni/dc 


di/(7C  ph^p,  nhi/ng  ch!  trong  mpt  pham 
vi,  di^u  ki^n  va  tidu  chuan  nio.  Cd 
nghia  la  mdt  khi  ngi/6i  mi/firn  dxityc 
thdng  bio  bang  van  tho  ndi  rd  t^t  ci  he 
th^ng  ni/dc  trong  chung  cii  di  d\iqc 
gin  cic  phUang  tien  tiet  ki^m,  di  di/grc 
thanh  tra  ky  vi  khdng  bi  ri'  chiy.  E>6ng 
thdi  ch(!i  nhi  phii  trao  cho  ngUdi  mi/dn 
mOt  t)in  hda  dan  doi  tien  ntfdc  trong 
thdi  gian  lien  he. 

NhiJng  tii  vi  pham  ve  tiet  kiem  ni/6c  cd 
the  lim  cho  dUong  sl(  bi  cit  niidc  lu6n 
va  thiet  thdi  vc  phan  thin  chii  la  cii 
chic. 


hach  6  c6  bi  sifng.  K<k)  dai  vai  ngay.  Vdi 
phu  nCT,  cd  the  bi  si/ng  vi  nhufc  nhoi 
khdp  xi/ang  ttf  1  d^n  2  tuan. 

•  De  dpa  y  tc:  Benh  nay  it  lam  siMg 
mang  dc  hay  gay  xuat  huyel.  Nhifng  cd 
the  lim  cho  phu  nff  mang  thai,  n^u  bi 
rubella,  cd  the  sinh  ra  nhiJng  tr6  tit 
nguy&n,  mii  16a,  hat  s^y  thai. 

CHfCH  ngC/a  ban  d6 

VA  RUBELLA 

Thuoc  chich  rat  hieu  nghlem.  Tren  90 
phan  trim  nhiJngai  chich  ngtfa  deu  cd 
the  di/grc  bio  ve  suot  cu0c  dcfi.  N6n 
chich  cho  cic  em  tn/dc  khi  day  nim.  Cd 
the  chich  chung  ci  hai  thilf  mpt  liigt. 
Loai  h6n  hgfp  nay  nen  chich  liic  con  em 
l&n  15  thing  hay  hem.  Thicu  nien  va 
tn/dng  thanh,  nhat  la  phu  ni?  tuoi  mang 
thai,  neu  khdng  chic  da  chich  ngiJa  Ian 
nao,  thi  nen  chich.  Phu  nU  dang  mang 
thai  hay  biet  minh  s$  cd  thai  trong  vong 
3  thing  thi  khdng  dl^(7c  chi'ch  ngtfa 
thuoc  nay. 

phAn  iJng  cOa 

THUOC  CHfCH 

Mot  den  hai  tuan  sau  khi  chich,  cijf  nim 
cm  chich  ngifa  thi  mpt  em  cd  the  bi  noi 


ban,  hay  hcri  sot  trong  vai  ngay. 

BfiNH  TRi 

Mpt  vin  de  bi  con  it  khi  ban  tdi  ncri 
c6ng  cOng  la  nhiJng  phien  toii  cCia  tri. 
Phan  ddng  cic  trifdng  hcrp  tn  d&u  nhe, 
nhi/ng  cung  cd  khi  khdng  chan  binh  ky 
va  xic  dinh  binh  ly  rd  ret  thi  tn^^ng  hgrp 
ung  thi/  rudt  gia  cd  the  khdng  khim 
phi  ra  ma  lam  ti/dmg  la  tn.  Trieu  chOfng: 
Khi  thay  phan  cd  miu  thi  cd  the  la  dan 
bi  tri  ma  cungcd  the  la  ung  thi/ rudt  gia. 
Dp  dd,  bat  ciJf  khi  nio  thay  phit  hien 
trieu  chijfng  vi/a  ke  tht  phii  gip  bic  si 
tuTc  khic. 

Cd  nhieu  cich  ti/dieu  tri  tai  nhi.  Cd  the 
mua  thuoc  md  va  nhieu  loai  theo  quing 
cio,  nhi/ng  thi/dng  it  cong  hieu.  D&i 
khi  con  gay  di  Ofng  hay  hau  qui  bat  Igri. 
Tri/d  ng  hgrp  dd  nen  gap  bic  si  la  thi/gmg 
sich. 

•  Trieu  chOfng:  Ngiifa,  rit  trong  hay 
quanh  hau  mon.  Miu  trong  phan. 

•  Trilieu:Theihao,uongnhieuchit 
Idng,  thuoc  x6,  in  do  de  tieu.  An  rau, 
trii  giijp  de  tieu  hda.  Ngam  ni/dc  am 
nhieu  Ian  m6i  ngay  cung  giim  b6t  dau, 
ngiJa. 

Cd  giC?  tidu  hda  deu  hda,  trinh  tio 
bon. 


RANK  OF  CANTON  OF  CnUFORNlfl 
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m6  m6t  tri/c3ng  muc  tai  ngan  hang  bank  of 

CANTON  m!6C  31  THANG  5,  1991-  -  TRI/C5NG  MUC 
KY  THAC,  THI  TRJdNG  ^TltN  T^,  NOW,  SUPERNOW,  TlfT 
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m6  trltong  muc  6  bAt  ciJ  chi  nhanh  na6 
thuAn  LOi  nhOng  ph  Ai  cAp  thCji  lAm  ngay. 


BAG  CAU 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  BRANCH 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94in 
-CN^  ttx>gi  415-391-8912 

CHINATOWN  BRANCH 
743  Washington  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94108 
Olen  ttxxjl  415-421-5251 

STOCKTON  STREET  BRANCH 
1301  Stockton  Street 
San  Frartcisco.  CA  94133 
-DIen  thoql  415-969-4088 

MEMBER  FDIC 


NORIEGA  STREET  BRANCH 
2533  Noriega  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.  94122 
©ten  ttiocil  415Hi81-5333 

OAKLAND  BRANCH 
900  Webster  Street 
OoVkxya.  CA,  94607 
€)lon  ttToql  415^51-5600 

INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francteco.  CA.  941 1 1 
©ten  ttyxi  415-362-4100 

HOAT  fONG  tJ  1937 
HQI  VlEN*  CUA  FDC 


^  TIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOi  VIET  coSJ^J'i^ 


sd  cAnh  sat  Mdi  6 

TENDERLOIN,  TANG  CUONG 

cAnh  sAt  tuAn  HANH 


Phoio"  Tom  McCarthy 

San  Francisco  school  children  marched  on  City  Hall  to  protest  school  cuts  last  month. 


HOC  DUONG  SFO  KHtfNG 

hoAng  NGAN  sAch 


b^i  ci^a  Mike  McDenrtott 

CAnh  SAt  TTiidng  Willis  Casey 
ciia  San  Francisco  vA  hem  50 
CAnh  sAt  viSn  dang  chuan  bi 
don  ve  cao  oc  cda  ngan  hang  Hibcmia 
t^i  goc  di/dng  McAllister  va  Jones,  mot 
I6a  nhA  U7ng  bd  trong  cA  miicfi  nam  qua. 
Day  so  la  mot  quancAnh  sAl  m6\  nhat  - 
qu^n  so  10  -  bao  gom  nhCfng  phan  lanh 
ih6  cua  hai  qu^n  khac  tifng  bao  trum 
khu  vi/c  Tenderloin  \ni6c  day.  CAnh 
sAt  tnicyng  Casey  di/tinh  tangci/6ngs6 
cAnh  sAt  tu^n  hanh  di  b0  t^i  Tenderloin 
mA  hien  chi  c<5  ttf  2  den  4  nhan  vien 
nang  len  con  so  18  ngii6i  de  tuan  lieu 
trong  viing. 

Ke  hoach  ong  Casey  dc  ra  tai  buoi 
hop  cua  Crime  Abatement  Committee 
hdm  6  thAng  3  6  Cadidllac  Hotel  da 
dcm  lai  phAn  (jfngcu  the.  Chu  tich  Leroy 
Looper  cCia  Crime  Abatement  n6i:"Ch6 
i6\  khi  vice  do  den  roi  bict,  nhi/ng  trcn 
phiicmg  dien  nhin  xa  thi  day  la  mot 
cAnh  cAo  cho  nhOtig  ai  muon  phA  lu^t 
phAp."  Mot  diem  ncu  nghi  van  la  cAnh 
sAt  so  dAu  xe  6  dau?  va  bao  gid  thi/c 
hi$n  chmh  trang  cao  6c  do  de  chong 
dong  dal  v6i  ton  phi  9  trieu  Ihdm  vao  2 
tripu  thanh  phfi  da  IrA  cho  Hibemia 
Bank. 

Muc  tieu  thu: 
Khieu  nai 
Cach  nao 

bAi  oia  Solhy  Ken 

Khi  gidi  tieu  thu  c6  dieu  gi  bat 
mAn  nen  khi^u  nai  cAng  s6m 
cang  tot.  Khong  khieu  naidung 
thcfi  han  c6  the  mat  ca  hdi  dxiqc  giAi 
quyct  lh6a  dAng.  C6  nhieu  lu|t  le  va  chi 
thi  bAo  dAm  quyen  l(7i  gi6i  tieu  thu. 
Ngifdi  tidu  thu  c6  trAch  nhiOm  dung 
lu^t  10  va  cAc  ca  quan  chAnh  phii  giup 
giAi  quy^t  rAc  roi.  Nen  nh6  ky,  di^g 
bao  gid  e  ngai  hay  s<7  set  khi  c^n  khi^u 
nai  v^  mOt  dich  vu  hay  sAn  pham  mA 
minh  khong  hai  long.  Sau  day  la  mOt 
vai  diem  nen  bict  giup  ba  con  khi  mu6n 
khi^u  nai. 

CAUHdlVAlRALdl 
H.  Mutfn  khi^u     tnfdc  h^t  phAi 
1^  gi? 

D.  N^u  kh6ng  hai  16ng  v&  n^Ot  sAn 
ph<(m,  ndn  doc  ky  nhflng  di&u  chi  dan 
hay  cam  ket  bAo  dAm.  C5  nh6  lai  ngi/di 
mai  bAn  dA  noi  hay  hiifa  ho  se  lam  gi  n^u 
CO  gi  true  tr^c.  Lu6n  giC?bien  nhgn,  giao 
keo  hay  bat  cufgiay  td  gi  lidn  hO  den  vi^c 
sang  nhifgmg. 

H.  IChi^u  n^ii  nhU  th^  n^o? 

D.  Khi^u  nai  cAng  s6m  cAng  t6t.  CSn  r6 
rAng,  gon  ghe,  noi  thAng  vA  manh  dan, 
nhUng  trAnh  la  6  vi  c6  th^  gAy  phi&n 
phiJc.  N?u  cSn  CO  the  khi^u  nai  bAng 
vAn  thu.  CAc  thUong  nghi^p  c6  th^  lam 
ngcf  trUdc  s\S  than  phi^n  ciia  khAch 
hang,  balchap  hp  da  tifng  khieu  naibao 
nhieu  Ian,  cho  t6i  khi  nhAn  dittyc  giAy 
m6\  CO  phAn  ufng. 

H.  Vi^t  tha  khi^u  n^i  nhvT  th^ 
n^o? 

D.  Tho  khi^u  n^i  kh6ng  nOn  vi^t  dAi. 
Chi  can  noi  ro  true  trAc  cAi  gi  vA  mu6n 
giAi  quyet  the  nAo. 

H.  Khi^u  n^d  vdi  ai? 

D.  Dao dat  dieu  minh  khi^u  n^i  l&n  gidn 
chtifc  trAch  nhi$m.  N^u  li&n  hO  d^n  mot 


Cung  tai  buoi  hop  cua  Crime  Abate- 
ment cAc  thanh  phan  tham  dU  da  \\Xu  y 
d^n  viOc  tuan  hanh  trong  vung Tender- 
loin d&  nghi  cAc  CAnh  sAt  vidn  nen  chu 
trong  den  van  d&  tap  chOng  oia  nhi&u 
Ihieu  so  khAc  nhau  tai  dAy.  Silen  Nhok, 
m0t  nhAn  vi6n  xa  hOi  Cam-phu-chia  Icn 
ticng:"  V6i  ly  le  SOphan  tramdan  Dong 
Nam  A  tai  dAy,  ho  da  lifng  kinh  hoang 
trAi  qua  nhi?ng  gict  choc  tAp  the,  khong 
tin  ti/cVng  ncri  CAnh  sat,  nhan  vidn  cAnh 
sAt  can  chu  y  quan  tAm  d^n  khia  canh 
van  hoa  ciia  16p  ngi/6i  do  vA  cung  cd  the 
can  noi  cAc  ngon  ngOf  Dong  Nam  A." 
DAp  lai  y  kien  ciia  Silen  Nhok  ong 
Casey  n6i:  "T6i  mu5n  6ng  cong  tAc  v&i 
chung  t6i  trong  cAc  buoi  huan  luy^n  ve 
van  hoa  cho  cAnh  sAt  vien." 

Chii  nhAn  quAn  nJgru  Coral  Sea  d  220 
Turk  la  George  Mongum  va  nhieu 
thi/orng  chu  khAc  vung  Tenderloin  rat 
hAi  16ng  ve  vice  c6  s6  cAnh  sAt  tai  dia 
phi/ong  nay,  mot  tin  tuyet  hAo  ho  da 
dgi  chd  tif  iau.  Ong  Mongum  cho  rAng 
r6i  sc  CO  nhi^u  cAi  tien  sau  rong  cho  cAc 
ticm  va  thi/ong  vu  se  rat  hap  dan  nhOn 
nhip.  Ong  noi:  "Da  c6  nhiJng  khAch 
hang  bi  c\S6p  gial  ngay  tn/6c  ctjfa  tiem 
chung  I6i.  Chung  loi  phAi  ddng  ctfa  tii 
10  gid  t6i  VI  ba  con  so  kh6ng  dAm  ra 
difdng." 


photo:  Phil  Head 


VAn  dOng  vidn  deo  m^lt  na  tit  than  k^ 
nhau  xuong  dUdng  tn/6c  toa  thi  chinh 
thAng  vtfa  qua  bay  t6  phAn  khAng  vu  22 
n$n  nhAn  khdng  nhA  da  ch^t  trong  thAng 
12  nam  ngoAi  vA  thAng  Cidng  vifa  qua. 
CAc  thanh  vi&n  ciia  San  Francisco 
Coalition  on  Homelessness  va 
Homeless  Task  Force  Ap  liic  yeu  cSu 
thanh  pho  tuyen  bo  tlnh  trang  khan 
trUang  vA  n5  life  cA^p  bAch  m<V  c^a  trung 
tAm  boat  d^ng  lien  tuc  24  gid  giup 
nhiTng  thAnh  phSn  lidu  linh  khdng  nha 
mA  da  s5  da  lA  nan  nhAn  chet  di/dng 
chet  cho- 

Homeless  activists  used  skekleton 
maks  and  body  bags  In  a  Die  In"  at 
City  Hall  last  month,  protesting  the 
deaths  of  22  homeless  people  In 
December  and  January. 

hang  16n,  cd  the  ho  cd  dich  vu  lien  lac 
khAch  hAng  hay  van  phong  khi^u  nai 
vA  thAn  chii  cd  the  tdi  dd.  N^u  khong 
hAi  long  ngay  XH  b\i6c  dAu,  ydu  cAu  cho 
gAp  quAn  ly,  giAm  d5c  hay  ai  khAc  6  cap 
trdn.  MOt  khi  hoan  toan  thAt  bai  ndn  lien 
lac  ngay  vdi  Consumer  Action  (777- 
9635,  cd  nhAn  vi&n  noi  ti^ng  TAy  Ban 
Nha,  Cam  phu  chia  vA  ti^ng  Hoa)  hay 
mOt  ca  quan  chAnh  ph^  nhxi  Phdng 
BiOn  Ly  San  Francisco  (District  Attor- 
ney) dipn  thoai  553-1814  d^  xinc5  van. 


bAi  oia  Tom  McCarthy 

Khu  hoc  chAnh  San  Francisco, 
tnJdc  de  doa  cAt  giAm  25  Iripu 
ngan  sAch,  di/  Knh  sa  thAi  giAo 
chijfc  va  ddng  ci!fa  mot  so  tri/cmg.  CAc 
chuyen  vidn  cho  dd  la  m^t  nguy  ca  Anh 
hii<?mg  sAu  r^ng  d?n  pham  chat  giAo 
due  thi^t  thdi  Idn  lao  cho  cAc  hoc  sinh. 
GiAm  D6c  Hoc  ChAnh  Ramon  Cortincs 
da  de  trinh  HOi  dong  GiAo  due  d&  nghi 
cAt  giAm  khong  16  IhAng  trifdc  dAy.  Sau 
dd  HOi  dong  da  gdi  giay  bAo  nghi'  viec 
cho  1,350  giAo  chufc  Iheo  diing  lual  dinh 
phdng  hd  trUdng  h<;rp  phAi  thifc  s\S  cho 
quy  chuTc  thdi  vice. 

Ong  Cortines  de  nghi  cho  thdi  viec  537 
giAo  vien,  253  nhan  vi6n  vA  46  vi  trong 


Dai  Tieng  Noi  Hoa  Ky 
Khuyen  Khich  Ngiidi 
Viet  Ra  Di 

Do  la  Idi  t6  cAo  ci^a  gidi  chi?c  Hi/ong 
cAng  hdm  8  thAng3  vifa  qua.  Ca  quan  ty 
n^in  Li&n  Hi^p  Qude  than  phi^n  la  DAi 
titfng  noi  Hoa  ky  khdng  r\hilng  lam  suy 
giAm  no  liic  ciia  cAc  quy  i^dc  Geneve 
nam  1989  v^  ty  nan,  vdi  muc  dich  chAn 
duTng  Ian  sdng  ty  n^n  bAng  cAch  thanh 
loc  thanh  phSn  ty  nan  kinh  t^,  nnA  edn 
dUa  ra  nhiing  \J6c  vong  mo  ho  cho 
ngiidi  Vi^t  bdn  nhA  ve  khia  c^nh  dinh 
cd.  DAi  Tieng  noi  Hoa  ky,  phAt  thanh 
Vi0t  ngi7  mdi  ngAy  hai  buoi,  da  tifng 
cho  rAng  Ian  sdng  ngi/di  Vi^t  &  ^t  bd 
nifdc  ra  di  vi  khdng  cd  tii  do  tai  Vi^t 
Nam.  Da  mot  l^n  dai  dd  phAt  thanh: 
"Hoa  ky  tin  rAnggiAi  phAp  cho  v^n  d&  ra 
di  cda  nhCTng  ngu'di  vd  vong  1^  thu0c 
vAo  trAch  nhiem  ciia  chAnh  quyen  Vict 
cdng.  Nhiing  ngi/di  Vi$t  v5n  ti^p  tuc  bd 
ViOt  Nam  ra  di  cho  tdi  khi  tim  di^oc  tU 
do  "A  n^p  sdng  sung  tiic  han." 

Difisr  dAn  dAu 
tU  vAo  vi£t  nam 

Tai  ThAnh  Hd  hdm  11  thAng  3  vvfa  qua 
Li^n  HiOp  Quoc  da  md  mot  dicn  dan  vh 


chi?c  vu  quAn  Iri.  Ong  cung  de  nghi 
ddng  cilfa  hai  In/dng  Trung  hoc,  hai 
Trung  tam  phAt  trien  Ir^  em,  ddng  thdi 
sAt  nhAp  mdt  so  tn/dng  lai  vdi  nhau. 
ViOc  cAt  giAm  ngAn  sAch  nay  cung  d& 
cAp  den  sii  hiiy  bd  mdt  sd  chi/cmg  trinh 
the  due  lien  tri/ang  d  cA^p  de  nMt  va  d^ 
nhi  Trung  hoc,  giAm  thi^u  dich  vu  thU 
vi$n,  y  te,  cung  hdy  bd  cAc  Idp  liia  chon 
dae  biet  d  tieu  va  trung  hoc,  thi^t  thdi 
cho  cAc  lanh  vi/c  Am  nhae  vA  ngoai  ngi?. 
NhiJng  d&  nghi  cAt  giAm  k^  trdn  phAi 
dxiQC  chap  nhAn  bdi  mdt  chAnh  An  hanh 
chAnh  va  Hoc  khu  San  Francisco  phAi 
gdi  giay  bAo  nghi  viec  d6n  cAc  nhan 
vien  chinh  ngach  tre  lAm  lA  15  thAng  5 
nAy. 


dau  t\S  vAo  Vi^t  Nam.  Sif  kipn  nAy  da 
thu  hut  dai  bleu  ttf  31  qudc  gia  vA  hem 
400  thi/ang  gia  vA  gidi  chijfc  Viet  edng. 
E>ijrng  ra  \6  chOfc  dien  dAn  nAy  gdm  Uy 
Ban  NhA  Ni/dc  Hop  TAc  Xa  vA  Dau 
Ttf,  To  chijfc  phAt  trien  ky  ngh^  LHQ  vA 
Chi/ang  Trinh  Md  Mang  LHQ,  vdi 
muc  dich  d^  cao  s\i  cAi  tcS  hifdng  v^  dau 
til  ciia  HA  ndi  vA  kdu  goi  cAc  ni/dc  gia 
tang  dau  tif  vao  Viet  Nam.  T^ng  GiAm 
doc  [>omingo  Saizon  cda  Ca  quan  phAt 
tri^n  ky  nghe  LHQ  phAt  bieu:  '  ChAnh 
phii  Vi^t  Nam  da  chAp  nhAn  nhiing 
chAnh  sAch  cAi  to  vA  ra  nhi?ng  chi  thi 
ciJfng  rAn  vdi  muc  dich  khuyen  khich 
cAc  CO  sd  thi/cmg  nghi^p  hch  c^c  cAi 
tien  ph^mchAteda  sAn  pham,  sAn  li/gmg 
va  nAng  xuat." 

Mdt  sd  thi/emg  gia  ngoai  qudc  than 
phien  v^  l^nh  cAm  vAn  ciia  My  ,  no  dA 
cAn  trdcAc  qudc  gia  khAc  khdng  the  dau 
t\i  vA  lAm  cho  Vi^t  cdng  khdng  th^  vay 
mi/on  di/oc  tien  ti/ cAcquy  qudc  t^.  Mdt 
sd  thAnh  phAn  tham  dii  ngoai  qudc 
khAc  thAc  mAc  khdng  bi^t  viec  chien 
thAng  Iraq  viJa  qua  vA  xda  bd  Am  Anh 
Viet  Nam  ciia  My  li^u  cd  the  di/a  Hoa 
Ihinh  ddn  den  vi^c  bai  Lenh  cam  van 
khdng? 

— TTieo  Wo  Indochina  Digest,  s6 15-3- 
1991 


Don  dpc  phan  Vi^t  ngU  mai  tren  bao  The  Tenderloin  Times  -  bao  gdm  tin  f  i?c 

tit  Vi^t  Nam,  cac  trai  ty  nan,  tin  dia  phiiang  cung  nhiicac  tiet  muc  d$c  biet  ve  y  te,  chi  din 
gidi  tieu  thu.  Xin  quy  docpA  tUy  ddnggdp  bai  v&,  tin  tijtc  vdi  chung  tdi,  nhat  la  phan  binh 
luan,  quan  diem,  xa  thu  yet. 


TIN  T0  VlfiT  NAM 


